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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 


sent t 


In reply 
will ix al) subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
subscriber can ascertain 


time when his subscription ends, 


on cach paper, so that every 
for himeelf the 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
giver uur third page. We Club Terme. 
v wave fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
ur readers their full money’s worth. 


have no 


and we give 


ae See Third Page for Terms, &c..497 

Subscribers will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
the When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 
dates will 
noe, as mistakes are much more 
pointed out soon after their 


time to whiel subscription is paid 


Subscribers noticing any error in their 


peoase tify ue at 
easily corrected when 


~socurrence 





Editorial, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
Gardens of Capt. John B. 
( rd, Mass 


Mor 


reat 


On ‘Tuesday, April 25d, we had the pleas- 


ire, ior the first time, ol Visiting the farm of 


B 


ust as we like best to go, when vis- 


Capt. John Mass. 
We went 


iting a farm, 


Moore, of Concord, 


unannounced, and with- 


} 
mone, 


ut special invitation. Then we find things 


as we have aright to expect, in every day 
‘r, no parade, no effort at fixing 

no chance for obtaining im- 

are intentionally untrue or 

Then we like, sometimes, for the time 
the whole of a man. There 
men in the world so constituted that 

n divide themselves up into fractions 
hemselves around through an audi- 
thousand, 
without seeming to grow any the 
but 


umber 


hundred, a or five thou- 


division, with most men, we 


better. The public 
s say, and then leaves the plat- 
ympanion talks with you, 
may not always give you the 
he will, if wise, give just 
sd to receive. 
Capt. Moore through 
itions and reports of the Massachu- 
rticultural Society, and the transac- 
the 


advertisements 


State Board of Agriculture; had 


in the newspapers, 


ictured 


a small, well kept garden 


vines and asparagus 


few choice fruits for 


magined, too, that he had 


green house kept chiefly as a toy to 


old weather, and where one 


1 read among growing plants 


perfume of flowers while the 


y were whirling without. But 


t exactly what we did see; and our 


were somewhat enlarged when one of 


whom we inquired the way, 


Nstaen, 


1 the nark that he believed 


re to be the 


Farmer in Massachusetts, 


e, he is not only thoroughly posted 
r, but knows and understands what 
and, alter 


asking the 


"om practical experience ; 


‘ 


walk over the tarm, 


questions we could think of 


saw, and many things 


ned to come to the 
Moore, as a farmer, 
and most successful 
They 


bottom, 


business. 
the very 
in every part, but 
rhe 


protective 


manufacturer 
wed capital, laws, 
ery, run, perhaps, within closed 

it may be thousands of 
rers, who are directly under the eye 


r 
ol 


weaking distance a half dozen 
tent overseers, is enabled, i/ successful, 
yunt his profits upon a much larger scale 


n has yet been found possible from labor 


the broad, open fields, where every 
nt is open to imitation by com- 

and where the thought of any 
i0| 


. I 
W he 


ever 
town will generally know the place 


oly has hardly yet been con- 
the best 


is looking for 


} 
wher 


he comes to it without being told. 


The Homestead. 


(ne who drives or walks out from the vil- 


lage of Concord, over the highway leading 


towards Boston, will soon 


find a farm home- 
Nee: : 
unlike the average establishments 


On 


stead very 


hearing that name. the lett, nestled un- 


ler the sunny side of a steep bank some sev- 


soty feet in height, 


g and overshadowed by 
evergreen trees of natural growth, stands the 
large, square, two story, white farm-house 
with its L and carriage shed on either side, 
and with as green a lawn of half an acre or 

as the greenest grass can possibly make, 
and all open to the street without a post or 
picket to intercept the view from the passer 
by. The grass on the lawn is kept bright and 
fresh all through the growing season by fre- 
quent applications of water from the town hy- 
drants, and by top dressing with chemical 
Mr. he 


those people, who, desiring a 


alts Moore says has no patience 


with village 
thrifty growth of clean, green grass in their 
t yards in summer, don’t know any bet- 
ter than to make them look like cow yards all 
vering them with stable manure 


(nd as to a 


uv ¢ 
front fence on the 
ere cattle are not allowed to roam 
is all nonsense. 
The Greenhouses. 
ithe same side of the street, thougha 
back, 
h, we should think, nearly a hundred feet in 


tle f 


arther are two glass structures, 
ea 
ength, and completely filled f bott 

engin, and piete y Lied rom ,OtTtOm 
to top with a great variety of greenhouse 
plants, grown not for pleasure alone, but for 


profit also. One crop is made to follow 
another, from early winter to late summer, so 
that every square foot of glass is constantly 
Mr. Moore claims that 


a commercial greenhouse which fails to yield an 


bringing an income. 


income of a dollar to each square foot of glass, 
Just 
how many thousand roses, at twenty-five cents 


annually, is not judiciously managed. 


apiece, have been sold during the past winter, 
or precisely how many hundred bridal or fu- 
left the establishment for 
city market, we do not recollect, but 
enough to represent no small amount of la- 
bor and care in the production and prepara- 
tion. Atthe time of our visit, most of the 
plants were past their season, and would soon 
be laid away to rest, for greenhouse plants 
must have their winter rest even though they 
take it in warm weather. In one room was a 
large collection of azaleas just out of bloom, 
several of which took prizes at the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural exhibitions and were sub- 
sequently rented for show-case exhibitions at 
remunerative rates. Never have we visited a 
greenhouse where every plant seemed to show 
such perfect health as here, nor was an insect 
of any kind to be found upon leaf or flower 
during our stay, and we looked with eyes 
wide open. But, with everything green and 
growing outside, there is less temptation to 


neral wreaths have 


the 





tarry indoors than if our visit had been made 
some weeks earlier. 
The Barns, Stock and Meadow. 

On the right of the street, and opposite the 
lawn, stands the broad, old-fashioned, farm 
barn, grown larger and broader, from time to 
time through two or three generations, as the 
constantly increasing harvests made more 
room necessary. ‘*You don’t do much com- 
mon farming | suppose,” we remarked, as we 
were introduced to the cow stables. ‘No, 
we keep only about twenty-five head ot cattle 
and four horses, but we sell some fifty tons 
of English hay per year from this land you 
see below here.” This land ‘‘below,” we 
found to have formerly been bog swamp and 
waste land. Some of it is still in its original 
condition producing only an inferior quality 
of stock hay suitable for dry cows, of which 
Capt. Moore keeps a dozen or so as boarders 
for his neighbors who sell milk or deal in new 
milch cows. In this meadow of perhaps sev- 
enty-five acres, two-thirds of which, we should 
think, is improved, we find the principal busi- 
ness of the farm carried on. 

The Strawberries. 

Here are two acres in strawberries, grown 
either for fruit or the sale of plants, and a 
more vigorous show of vine we never saw at 
this season. ‘The plants were all covered dur- 
ing the winter with coarse water grass grown 
on the farm, and about as tough as rushes or 
flags. ‘This had been removed, and a liberal 
dressing of fertilizer applied, after which, in 
ashort time, the hay will be run through a 
cutter and then returned for a mulch during 
the summer, both as a protection against 
drought, and to keep the fruit from getting 
soiled. The fertilizer was a mixture of guano, 
bone dust, potash, or other chemicals suited 
to the needs of the crop. One plot was being 
prepared fora new bed, and if our readers 
could see the piles of coarse, strong stable 
dung which almost covered the ground, they 
would—well—some of them might think it 
was wasting manure to put it on to a straw- 
berry bed in that way, when it might be need- 
ed for corn or potatoes. But strawberries, 
and not corn or potatoes, is the crop looked for 
here, and Capt. Moore, like some others, has 
found that, if a thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well. Indeed, the secret of 
his success in running a garden at this distance 
from market, in competition with those who 
have but a half or a quarter the number of 
miles to travel, is in doing all the work in the 
very best possible manner. 

Asparagus 
been one of 


has the specialties here, and 


Capt. Moore’s bunches, when they reach 


Boston, compare with ordinary asparagus 
something as Dr. Fisher’s grapes compare 
with ordinary Concords. He told us how he 
produces his seed. Perhaps it is a secret, 
but he didn’t say so, and, as we went to his 
place to learn something worth knowing and 
worth te 


lling, we are gomg to tell our read- 


ers how it is done. The principle is appli- 
cable to the production of improved plants 
and improved fruits of al/ kinds. He said it 
made him almost mad to see what fools some 
people seemed to be. For instance, when se- 
lecting asparagus seed, they go into a bed in 
the fall, and cut out the largest and best look- 
ing stalks and -save the seeds from these 
alone, just as one might select seed corn in 
the field, supposing that the next crop would 
be like the ears or stalks selected, never think- 
ing that this seed is all mixed in the blood 
with that of the most inferior plants in the 
field. 

Dr, 


previous to blossoming, all such stalks from 


Sturtevant, we remember, takes out, 


his sced corm field as he would reject for 
breeders. Capt. Moore does the same thing 
with his asparagus. Every bed of asparagus 
has in it some plants that are better growers 
than others, just as every cow yard has some 
milkers than others. 


These extra plants always throw up large, 


cows that are better 
perfect stalks, while some of the other plants 
in the same bed as invariably produce slender 
stalks which are entirely unfit for market. 
Now, instead of cutting the whole bed clean 
for the market for a month or six weeks, 
these extra good plants are marked not to be 
cut, but are saved for producing seed, and, as 
they have a month the start of the main bed, 
they are in bloom when there is no chance 
for mixing with any but the very best plants 
in the whole neighborhood. This is one of 
the both the 
branches and the asparagus plants from this 


secrets which has made cut 
farm stand for so many years at the head of 
all competitors. 

he did not tell us. 


New Seedlings. 


The other secrets, if any, 


His success with asparagus led him to try 
his hana at improving the grape and the straw- 
berry by producing new seedlings, and judg- 
ing by the published reports of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, his efforts have 
His new seedling 
grape, ‘‘Moore’s Early,” which has been put 


not been without success. 


upon the market for the first time the present 
spring, has taken the first prize for an early 
grape at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for the past six years, 
and also the $60 prize awarded in December 
last, for the best ‘‘new seedling,” after a satis- 
factory trial. With new seedling strawberries 
our host has been equally successful as with 
grapes, having produced berries which have 
won prizes over all competitors, and received 
the highest praise from fruit committees. His 
‘‘Belle” is the largest berry we ever saw, and 
its color and general appearance is a match 
for its size. His ‘*General Sherman” and 
‘Hervey Davis” have been highly praised by 
those who have tested them. ‘The latter Mr. 
Moore believes is the most valuable seedling 
he has ever produced, as it is very hardy and 
prolific. The object in producing these new 
seedlings has been to get something better 
than anything previously before the public. 
The Hovey’s seedling and the Wilson’s Al- 
bany have had a great run. Both are good 
berries, but it is not impossible to conceive 
of better. The Wilson is the great market 
berry of the country, but it is not good 
enough. A great many new varieties have 
been produced within the past few years, 
many of which have had some excellent quali- 
ties, but there is still room for improvement. 
Capt. Moore has tested over 20,000 new seed- 
lings of his own production, and thinks he 
ought to expect a few good ones, and know- 
ing with what care he selects his stock to 
work from, we think so, too. 
The Hot-Beds and Garden Crops. 

Leaving the strawberries and grapes, we 
pass through several acres of this moist, 
smooth intervale land, every rod of which is 
occupied by some valuable crop. Here, by 
the roadside, are a long line of hot-beds and 
cold frames, from which two crops have al- 
ready been removed, and the third is now 
growing. Farther away, are quarter acres, 
half acres, and acres in asparagus, onions 
from sets and from seeds, and many other 
crops, which we had but little time to notice 
particularly, except that the rows were as 
straight and parallel as though set by @ car- 
penter’s square and snapped by chalk line. 


Raspberries. 

Two rows of raspberries, the Sanders and 
Herstine, were particularly noticeable for their 
method of culture. These are tolerably hardy 
varieties, but Mr. Moore thinks it pays to 
cover all raspberries with earth in the fall. 
This is done by throwing a shovelful of earth 
against the end of the row, and bending the 





plants over the earth, then more earth is 
thrown on top, and the canes all being bent 
lengthwise of the row there is little danger of 
breaking them, as each buried plant makes a 
bed for the next, and so on. 

At the time of our visit, the canes had all 
been uncovered and tied to a galvanized wire 
stretched across a few strong stakes set two 
or more rods apart. This is an expeditious 
method of ‘‘staking,” and keeps the fruit per- 
fectly clean, while it gives ample support to 
the canes. 

The High Land. 


At the rear of the farm house on the high 
bluff previously alluded to, we found a light, 
dry soil, just what many farmers would call 
‘‘good land for white beans.” Here are sev- 
eral acres in strawberries, grapes and peaches, 
also, some root crops just breaking ground. 
But the beauty of the place, at this time, is the 
view from the bluff of the broad meadow of 
English grass, all on land which required thor- 
ough drainage and years of labor in grading 
down grave? Knolls and filling frog ponds, in 
order to fit it for the plough and the mowing 
machine. But we fear we are making too 
long a story, and that our readers will think 
our object is to prove the claim of the neigh- 
bor who said Mr. Moore was the best farmer 
in the State. Capt. Moore is certainly one 
He 
seems to make a ‘‘specialty” of each branch, 
and to be successful with all, perfectly at home 
in the stable, the field, the garden, and the plant 
house. 


of the fullest farmers we ever visited. 


We were also glad to see a pile of 
account books kept by his son, who takes an 
equal interest with his father in everything 
pertaining to the farm and garden, and who 
knows after the bills are paid each Saturday 
night, just how the finances are looking, and 
can, at the end of the year, show as perfect a 
balance sheet as the clerk of the best managed 
We went to 
Concord to learn something about good farm- 


mercantile house in our cities. 


ing and gardening, not to assess taxes or fix 
valuations, and we did not even ask whether 
our friends are piling up bank stock or not, 
but if there is anything to be known by the 
looks of a farm homestead and its surround- 
ings, Capt. Moore and his son can be marked 
down as successful farmers. They certainly 
have faith in their own banks of earth, and 
are not afraid to invest in that kind of stock. 
THE EARLY SPRING. 

Just when the early spring commenced it is 
not easy to determine, for the past winter, 
with the exception of a very few cold days, 
has seemed more like spring than like ‘‘icy 
As one month followed another 
from December to April, we all felt that the 


winter.” 


next would bring us winter weather in earnest, 
and then, as it continued mild and pleasant, we 
looked for a ‘‘set back” in spring, as in many 
But it is the last of 
April and no check yet to the steady prog- 


previous years. now 
ress of summer. 

Three years ago, on the 19th of April, 
the people gathered at Concord, Mass., to 
celebrate the anniversary of the first battle of 
the revolution, and almost froze, where a hun- 
dred years before, onthe same day of the 
month, grass and grain were waving in the 
On the 22d of the same month, three 
days after the anniversary, our journal in- 


fields. 


forms us, ‘‘the ground was frozen solid, and the 
farm ie covered by snowbanks in every field ; 
water freezes in every building without fire ; 
can do nothing on the land yet; 28th, planted 
the first made acold frame for 


peas, and 


sprouting potatoes.” On the same year com- 
menced planting potatoes on the 12th of May ; 
cut the first greer rye for soiling on the 26th 
of May. 
on the 19th. 
som was fully out on the 20th of April; and 


Peach trees commenced blooming 
This year our first peach blos- 


vegetation generally is from three weeks to a 
month earlier than in many springs we can 
remember, or have record of. To-day, April 
28th, the brown thrush sang his song, ‘‘Time 
to plant corn,” on our maple trees. The rye 
will be fit to cut for feeding by the first days 
in May, the heads being almost in sight to- 
day. 
and the spring grains are green in the fields 
where snowbanks have lain at the same date 


Cattle are turned 


Orchard grass is throwing up stems, 


in several previous years. 
to pasture a full month earlier than usual, and 
with something for them to feed upon, too. 
May flowers, which are often so hard to find 
before the middle of May, are plenty this 
year in April. Some farmers and many vil- 
lage gardeners are nearly through planting. 

We find no record of any earlier spring 
than the present since 1775, when cherry trees 
were in bloom in Roxbury on the 19th of 
April. Mr. Nathaniel F. Safford, of Milton, 
Mass., sends to the Dedham Transcript a 
record of the blooming of cherry trees in the 
vicinity of Boston for many years past, from 
which we make the following extract :—Com- 
menced blooming : 

April 19—1775. May 7—1858. 

‘+ 20-1842, 1846. “" 91843, 1847, 1849, 1850, 
24—I844. 1852, 1857, 1860, 1872. 
28—1845, 1871. ** 10—1854, 1876. 

30—1839. * 12—1855, 1877. 

2—1840. * 13—1541. 

3—1870. * 14—1837, 

4—1848, 1851, 1853. 15—1838, 
5—1859. * 16—1875. 
“ 6—1826, 1860. * 17—1835, 


1856. 
1874. 


1868. 

blooming commenced the greater number 
of years on May 9%th, or three weeks later 
than the present season. At this writing, we 
have just passed through a long storm with a 
great fall of rain. What the latter part of the 
season may bring it is impossible to foretell, 
but on good, rich grass land it looks now as 
if a full hay crop is assured, and that haying 
will begin early. 





HORTICULTURAL REPORT. 

To Secretary Manning we are indebted fora 
copy of the Transactions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for the year 1877, Part 
II., containing the several reports of the com- 
mittees on fruit, flowers and vegetables ; alsoa 
schedule of prizes offered by the Society for the 
current year, amounting to the sum of $4575, 
apportioned as follows :—For plants and flow- 
ers, $2250; for fruits, $1425; for vegetables, 
$750 ; gardens, greenhouses, &c., $150. The 
Society also offers $100 in four equal prizes 
for the best essays on the ‘‘culture of flowers 
and foliage for winter decoration and the mar- 
ket, with a list of the most desirable varie- 
ties :” “for the best essay upon any special 
action of fertilizers ;” ‘‘for the best essay on 
the culture and marketing of apples, with 
special reference to the increased difficulty in 
the profitable production of that fruit,” and 
‘for the best essay on the adaptation of soils 
to the various fruits and flowers.” The essays 
to be directed to ‘Robert Manning, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Horticultural Hall, Boston ;” marked 
on the outside, ‘‘For the Committee on Pub- 
lication and Discussion,” so as to be received 
by the first of November, in sealed envelopes, 
unzigned, but accompanied by the name of the 
writer in a separate sealed envelope. Notice 
will be given to successful competitors of the 
time for reading their essays. 

All the Society’s prizes are open to general 
competition. 





Cuoice Burrer.—The Cooley system of 
setting milk for butter making, as noticed in 
our advertising columns, has been improved 
during the past year, by making the walls of the 
water tank more thoroughly non-conducting, 
thus saving ice, and also by a better arranged 
base to the milk cans by which they are made 
to stand more firmly than on the three legs, 
as previously manufactured. The company 





also provide half sized cans of equal height 
with the full cans, for holding any surplus 
above the capacity of the full sized cans. It 
is much easier immersing a full can of half 
size than one-half filled of any size. Where 
farmers can command plenty of ice or cold 
water, and have poor conveniences otherwise 
for keeping the milk, either in extremely 
warm or cold weather, they would do well to 
examine the Cooley apparatus, as made by 
the Vermont Farm Machine Company. 





THE POTATO BEETLE. 

This active enemy of the potato will be on 
hand ready for the first taste of the new pota- 
toes, and prepared, unless prevented by vigi- 
lance and perseverance on the part of the far- 
mer, to get much more than his share of the 
crop. An Illinois correspondent of the N. Y. 
Sun says :— 


We have discarded Paris green and all 
other poisons, for by using them we are as 
likely to kill friends as foes among insects, 
and an indiscriminate slaughter is poor policy. 
The Colorado potato beetle appeared in this 
region of country in 1861, and nearly ruined 
our potato crop for the next three years. 
We tried Paris green and other poisons, with- 
out attaining complete success; but now we 
have no more trouble in managing this pest 
than we do noxious weeds. Our method of 
destroying them is as follows: In the spring, 
as soon as the beetles make their appearance 
on the vines, we go over the field and gather 
every beetle that can be found, and scald 
them with hot water. One hand will go over 
an acre ina day. We go over the vines once 
a week for about three weeks only, and then 
let the ladybird take care of what come after 
this. Some of the ladybirds or ladybugs, as 
they are known by both names, will not only 
eat the eggs of the potato beetle, but the 
larva or grubs in addition. There are but 
comparatively few of the potato beetles that 
live over winter, but the few that do come 
through alive multiply very rapidly, and 
would soon overrun an entire town or county. 


The work by Prof. Riley, advertised in an- 
other column, is a valuable book of reference 
on this subject. 





Breet SuGar 1x Maine.—The problem of 
manufacturing beet sugar seems likely to be 
tested in Maine, this season. An exchange 
says the legal notice has been given of the for- 
mation of a joint stock company and the first 
steps taken to contract with farmers for the 
raising of sugar beets. The order has been 
given for all the seed to be shipped from 
Canada to Portland, and at Fryeburg, East 
Baldwin, Bridgton and Sebago Lake farmers 
are preparing to raise beets. ‘There is much 
interest felt in this matter, and should the re- 
sult of this first trial prove encouraging, there 
is no doubt that we shall see another interest 
added to the industrial enterprises of New 
England. We see no reason why, with such 
possible modification of the French system as 
may be called for by differences of soil or cli- 
mate, it should not prove as profitable to this 
country as it has to France, where it was es- 
tablished under Napoleon I., and since 1820 
has steadily increased. 





Hanps Orr !—We have received an un- 
signed circular, cautioning all editors against 
copying any extracts whatever from a certain 
book on the ‘‘Hen Fever,” 


cuniary liability. 


under pain of pe- 
It would be gratifying to 
know to whom we are indebted for the circu- 
lar—also, to understand whether any inadver- 
tent mention of febrile symptoms in the poul- 
try yard, of pure Brahma eggs from dung 
yard fowls, of applications of water at 212° to 
hen fruit intended for incubation, and similar 
conundrums which we have heard were covertly 
hinted at in the book referred to, would place 
the FarMer in the index expurgatorius, and 
its editors in the position of defendants at the 
bar. We think it would be possible to copy 
all we desire to from-the work in question 
without giving a reasonable jury any ground 
for excessive damage. 





B. 


an- 


DarkyMEN’s Rerorr.—From Mr. L. 
thirteenth 
nual report of the American Dairymen’s As- 
sociation for the year ending Jan. 10, 1878. 
It 


matter, made up chiefly from the lectures and 


Arnold we have received the 


contains 154 pages of valuable reading 
discussions at the annual convention held in 
January last, in Cleveland, O. Persons who 
were unable to be present at the Convention, 
can obtain the report by sending the member- 
ship fee of one dollar to the Secretary, L. B. 
Arnold, Rochester, N.Y. The officers of the 
Association for the current year are, President, 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, of Utica, N. Y.; Sec- 
retary, L. B. Arnold, Rochester, N. Y.; As- 
sistent Secretary, T. D. Curtis, Utica, N.Y. ; 
Treasurer, Harris Lewis, Frankfort, N. Y. 





EXTRACTS AND BEPLIES, 


RE-SEEDING 

I have a piece of grass land which I contemplate 
ploughing and re-seeding after cutting the grass. 
I think of using some fertilizer other than barn 
manure. Would you recommend the Stockbridge 
fertilizer, or would you prefer the Brighton? The 
land slopes to the south, is ratber wet in the spring, 
but is a sandy loam. Would you put the dressing 
on when you sow the seed, or would you sow it 
on in the spring, after? I see that both ways are 
recommended. Please give your opinion, and 
oblige X. ¥. Z. 

Townsend, Mass., March, 1878. 


MOWING, 


RemARKS.—There can never be a better time for 
applying fertilizers to newly seeded fields than when 
the seed is sown. Spread it evenly over the sur- 
face after the field is made level and the soil well 
pulverized. Then harrow it in lightly, either be- 
fore the seed is sown or. at the same time. This 
places’ the fertilizer where it will be reached by 
the young plants immediately, while it is entirely 
prevented from wasting by exposure to the atmos- 
phere. If left till the following spring, the plants 
will be starving for it the first six months, and 
then a portion will probably be lost by decompos- 
ing on the surface. The main difference between 
the Stockbridge fertilizer for seeding and the 
Brighton fertilizer is, that the latter contains no 
potash, unless so ordered when made, and is sold 
by the ton, while the former is sold by the for- 
mula, so much for an acre to produce a stated 
amount of crops. W. H. Bowker & Co. sell both, 
and it is presumable that they would fix the prices 
very nearly according to their actual value, es- 
pecially as they use large quantities of the Brigh- 
ton fertilizer in making up the Stockbridge for- 
mulas. If you were to order the Stockbridge ma- 
nure for top-dressing grass land, you would not be 
furnished with the same as for seeding down and 
where the fertilizer was to be worked into the soil, 
but would reccive materials which would not lose 
by exposure to the atmosphere. These points 
should be borne in mind when Stockbridge ma- 
nures are discussed. If you would make a really 
good job, you should plough your field with con- 
siderable care, and then follow with a pulverizing 
harrow, like the Randall. A swivel plough would 
leave the field in the best condition. 


GRASS FOR A PASTURE. 

I wish to ask, through the Farmer, how much 
and what kinds of seeds to sow to an acre to stock 
down a rough side-hill pasture. The land is some- 
what run out, having been reduced by weeds and 
bushes. When I cleared it, I took off one crop of 
oats, and now wish to seed it down for pasture. 

Roxbury, Vt., April 20, 1878. H. G. B. 

Remarks.—We never like to prescribe for “run 
out” pastures, or run out land of any kind, except 
where some kind of manure is to be applied in 
sufficient quantity to make the crops grow. If 
you are proposing to seed the land without dress- 
ing it liberally, our advice would be to sow the very 
cheapest grass sced you can buy, and but a very 
small quantity. The smaller the expenditure the 
smaller the dead loss. But if yon will manure or 
fertilize the land so that grass can grow, we should 
recommend a mixture of Rhode Island Bent, red- 
top and June grass, about equal quantities of each, 
and at least twenty pounds in all, per acre. If the 
land is moist, a few pounds of orchard grass would 
make a valuable addition, as it would give feed 
early in the season. White clover would not come 
amiss, say two or three pounds per acre. There 
are also several otber species of grass recommended 
for pasture, but those we have named are more 
generally popular. Mr. Flint, in his ‘(Grasses and 
Forage Plants,” recommends for permanent pasture 








as many as sixteen species, among which are, | 
besides those we have named, Meadow Foxtail, 
Hard Fescue, Tall Fescue, Meadow Fescue, two | 
species of rye grass, Timothy, and several others. 
He also recommends much heavier seeding than 
twenty pounds per acre, which is not bad advice, 
if the land is in really good condition. 


CAN I GROW TWO CROPS? 

I think of trying Hungarian grass this season. 
I have never raised any, and know nothing about 
it, except fromreading. I think of trying about 
three acres on sod land, ploughed last tall, and 
to be fertilized with ground bone. ‘The iand is a 
high, dry ridge, in fair condition, inclined to the 
east and south. WhatI want to know is, can I 
raise two crops from the same ground the present 
season? When should I sow, and how much 
bone should be used to the acre ? 

GRANITE State. 

ReEMARKS.—It is not practicable to attempt to 
grow two crops of Hungarian grass on the same 
ground in one season. All the millets require hot 
weather for their full development, and although 
the time for sowing may vary a month or more, 
the season is too short for obtaining two full crops 
on the same land. If land is sown to oats or bar- 
ley, early in the spring, there will be ample time 
for a crop of Hungarian after these have been cut 
for hay. Millet seed should be sown between the 
last of May and the early part of July, at the rate 
of a bushel per acre, or a little more, if the land is 
rich. Clear bone may do well on your land fora 
single crop, but it is not a complete fertilizer, as 
usually sold. It varies so much in value that we 
cannot tell you how much should be used per acre. 
Ifthe bone is ground fine, and is then composted 
with ashes, or is dissolyed in acid, five or six hun- 
dred pounds per acre, should have a very marked 
effect on the crop, but it would, probably, be bet- 
ter to use some chemical or animal fertilizer with 
the bone, to give the crop more nitrogen. 


DAIRY QUESTIONS. 


Wishing information upon a few points, and 
knowing of no better source than the New EnG- 





LAND FARMER for obtaining it, Il venture to ask, 
first, how long will milk keep sound at a tempera- 
ture of 62°? Second, will cream taken from sweet 
milk and left until sour before churning make as 
good butter as when left upon the milk until sour ? 
YounG DatkyMAN. 


Remarks.—Milk will generally keep sweet 
about twenty-four hours, at a temperature of 62°, 
but 
the way they are fed, and the care with which 
they are tended. Dirty 
soon as the dirt touches it. To your second ques- 
tion, we should say that it would make little dif- 
ference 


milk is spoiled just as 


before it sours or immediately afterwards. The 
souring process should not be allowed to progress 
too far, as in that case the butter will havea 
cheesy taste, which is by no means desirable. 
Ordinarily, the sooner cream is taken from milk, 
after it is risen, the better will be the 
Strictly 
milk which is mixed with it. Cream will keep 
longer the more thoroughly it is freed from milk. 


butter. 


SELLING FERNS AND FLOWERS. 


Will you please inform me, through the columns 
of the 
for flowers, ferns, mosses and evergreens in Boston, 
and if so, what are the names of some of the firms 
where they are bought? SUBSCRIBER. 

West Hartford, Vt., April 20, 1878. 

REMARKs.—We know 
who deals very extensively in wi/d tlowers or ferns. 
There are many places where cultivated flowers 
and plants are bought and sold, but such flowers 
near the city, so that 
orders can be filled at a few hours’ notice. Cobb 
& Washburn, 65 Tremont St., or Calder & Otis, 
Tremont, corner Boylston St., could, probably, 


are usually produced very 


give you all the information you ask, but we doubt 
ifthe goods you refer to are in any great demand 
here. The climbing fern, however, sells largely 
duiing the season, but the supply is limited. 


IN? 
Is it safe to let young heifers run with a bull? 
Will they not be likely to come in milk too young? 


HOW YOUNG SHOULD HEIFERS COME 


ReMARKs.—Heifers should be kept by themselves 
before they are old enough to come in heat, as by 
running with a bull there is danger of their com- 
ing in before they are sufficiently matured. Heif- 
ers have been known to calve before they were fif- 
teen months old. 


EXPERIENCI WITH GRASSES. 


In the FakMer of April 20th, J. F. 11. inquires 
in regard to sowing blue grass seed upon meadow 
land, or land that is frequently flowed, and your 
reply will probably lead him to sow blue grass, 
orchard grass, and clover seed. I sow them all, 
but not upon that kind of land. Orchard grass 
does the best upon land that is moist, but inclines 
enough so that water will not stand long or form 
ice over it. I do not like it so well as I expected; 
it rusts tooquickly. For land that is flowed spring 
and fall, I like fowl meadow-grass, which lives, 
with me, a long time under water, or ice. It makes 
a good quality of hay; cattle seem to relish it as 
well as the best of upland hay, and it seems to me 
that farmers would do well to sow their swales and 
brooklands to this grass, as itcan stand until quite 
late, without muchinjury. R. F. SHackrorp. 

White Rock, April 21, 1878. 





Tue Caxirornta Wueat Crop. — The 
San Francisco Chronicle says the prospect at 
this time is that the present year will be, by 
millions of centals, the most productive of 
wheat and other cereals ever yet experienced 
by the farmers of California. The acreage of 
wheat is probably thirty-five to forty per cent. 
greater than was planted in 1872, when our 
exports were 17,689,140 bushels, leaving a 
home supply of not less than 8,500,000 bush- 
els for seed and bread. It is also probable 
that the yield per acre this year will aver- 
age above that of 1872. 





Mare AGrRIcULTURAL Socirery.—The 
trustees of the Maine State Agricultural So- 
ciety have voted to hold their State Fair at 
Presumpscot Park, Portland, this year, from 
September 17 tothe 20th. The Maine Dairy- 
men’s Association will unite with it. There 
will be $4000 offered in premiums. 





‘Correspondence. 


For tne New England Farmer. 
BUTTER--NEW ENGLAND AND WEST- 
ERN. 


Mr. Eprror:—I find, in the Farmer, a 
rather amusing concession in regard to the 
quality of Western butter as compared with the 
product of New England. The West, it is in- 
ferred, can, or does produce as good a quality 
of butter as any other portion of the country, 
because, forsooth, she carried off the Phila- 
delphia awards. This we call decidedly 
clever, for a New England dairyman. Large 
quantities of Western butter of the better 
qualities are sold in the villages of eastern 
Massachusetts, generally retailing at about 
the price per single pound that good Maine 
or Vermont butter is worth by the tub. 
Economy in price is where the preference 
comes in; and though the color is often good, 
its coarse grained, lard-like texture readily 
distinguish it, to the eye, from the best quali- 
ties of New England make, as do the higher 
flavor and richer quality of the latter to the 
taste. With the greatly increasing demand 
for dairy products of late years, it is doubtful 
whether a supply could be obtained without 
the Western; hence we have it. Toa per- 
son with a good appetite, the Western article, 
when worked cold, makes a very fair table 
butter, if the better qualities are obtained ; if 
not, it may be an improvement to smooth off 
the flavors a little with mustard. 

The premium business does not establish 
rege it is the product on the market 
that tells the story. The butter factory that 
does busines near the Brighton abattoir will 
yet come in for a premium in due time. 

The character of the soil and the quality of 
its grasses and springs are among the first 
conditions for excellence in butter making. 
Much has been said, of late years, of the im- 
portance of certain breeds of cows in the pro- 
duction of good butter, and doubtless with 
some truth; but if certain varieties of cows 
will generally give a good quality of butter, it 
is equally true that certain neighborhoods or 
townships will also be found to produce an 
excellent quality of butter, and that, too, with 
a pppoe | of a ce and quality; a fact 
we learned while handling butter, as a dealer. 

From a region where excellent dairy pro- 
ducts are found—generally hill towneif we 

o to a level or thin and poor, or what might 
be called an ‘‘old field country,” the grasses 
here are such as are common to poor soils, 
and the dairy ucts obtained them, 
though handled in the nicest manner, will dif- 
fer considerably from those produced from 
sweeter and better grasses. e butter and 
cheese will also have a general uniformity of 
quality and color. Nor does this difference 
appear in the dairy alone; but, as has often 
been claimed—as see the cattle market report 
of the New Enoianp Farmer —ap- 
pears in the quality of the beef also. of 


much depends upon the health of the cows, | 


whether the cream is taken from the milk | 


speaking, cream does not sour, but the | 


our village market men, doing a large busi- 
ness, obtained his supply of pork, a few years 
ago, direct from the Wect, B tr Pa as it was 
the cheapest, it was also the best; but his ex- 
perience in disposing of it did not sustain 
this view. The beef and pork question, how- 
ever, we do not propose here to discuss. 

We assume, then, that the slopes and hill- 
sides of New England afford a better quality 
of grass, whether natural or cultivated, than 
the broad flats of the West; better springs, 
purer water, sweeter pasturage. And this we 
believe, is in accordance with principles well 
known and understood by dairymen. 

AMERICUS. 

Blue Hills, Mass., Feb., 1878. 


Remarks.—Yes, and from the very fact 
that we in New England had supposed that 
our climate, soil, and water, were the best in 
the country for dairying, and that, in conse- 
quence, we should ever hold the market for 
the best dairy goods, we have become a 
little careless of methods and systems in the 
manufacture of dairy goods. If the quality 
of butter depended wholly upon climate, soil, 
and water, the case would be ‘different, but 
really these are but a small part, as the thou- 
sands and thousands of tubs of inferior butter 
annually sent to market from our New Eng- 
land hillsides attest. Butter and 
making have been studied within the past few 
years, as they were never studied before, and 


cheese 


people are learning just about what propor- 
tion of the success in their manufacture de- 
pends upon climate, soil, water, feed, breed, 
&ec., &c. And men are learning that, with 
the best breed of cows, fed upon the best food 
that grows in any locality, coupled with intelli- 
gence and skill in handling, good butter and 
good cheese can be made over a very large 
territory ; that, with the best advantages that 
can be secured at the West, better butter can 
be made than much that is made, even on the 
best soils of New England. We well remem- 
ber when New York State butter stood at the 
head of the list in the market quotations in 
our New England cities; now, as good butter 
comes from Vermont as is made anywhere. 
The average quality of the Vermont and New 
York State butter may be better to-day than 
the average quality of that from any other 
State. 
we are to fear; it is the very Lest butter, 


But it is not the average butter that 


made by men who know how, and have the 
facilities for increasing the quantity to an un- 
limited extent, that we are to fear. There 
can be no doubt that very extra butter is now 


being made at the West, butter that is very 


| much better than the average butter made 


New ENGLAND Farmen, if there is any sale | 
| shall call for it. 


of no firm in this city | 


the who 


now making a few tons a year can make 


either here or there, and that men 
are 
a hundred tons just as easily, when the market 
They may not have quite as 
good a climate, their water may not be quite 
so soft, their feed may be a little coarser, and 
their distance from market is certainly against 


but, if they understand their business 


them, 
better or give to it more skill and intelligence 


| than we do, they will surely beat us in the 


| race. 


| an article so well. and find time to do it, 








If every New England dairyman would 
join such an organization as the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association, and would cheerfully 
help support it and attend its meetings, we 
should have no fears of competition from 
It 


is intelligence, not climate, that will win in 


the West, in the matter of butter making. 


this as in nearly all other kinds of business. 
At the annual meeting of the New York 
Association held at Utica, in 
January last, Mr. B. D. Gilbert, of the Utica 
Herald, read a paper upon this subject, which 
we are glad to lay before New England read- 


Dairymen’s 


ers. It will be found in another column. 





For the New England Farmer 
FARMERS’ WIVES. 


I notice the protest of a farmer's wife from 
Vermont, but really cannot understand why 
the protest is made, as I certainly said nothing 
about farmers’ wives of Vermont; yet I must 
say it gives me great pleasure to see how a 
lady can handle a pen, and how vigorously 
she can write; it assures me that she can do 
more than wash and bake, and darn stockings, 
sweep and dust, and boil and broil; and | 
have not a doubt but the lady who can write 
be- 
sides attending to her household duties, could 
greatly assist her husband in keeping ac- 
counts, and, if she had a real taste for the 
work, could greatly assist him by counseling 
as to the best methods of doing the business 
of the farm; but the lady is a little too sensi- 
tive about my remarks. I was not criticising 
either her or any other farmer's wife; I was 
only pointing out a few facts to show another 
contributor why it was that the English far- 
mer occupied a higher position in society than 
the American farmer. I only stated facts as 
they existed there. I fear the lady has made 
too personal an application of my remarks. 
I have no doubt she has to work hard, and I 
am afraid that she tries to do too many things 
at once, and I also fear that her heart is 
really not in her work quite as much as it 
might be if she paid a little more attention 
to the business of the farm, so as to know 
what was going on there. I want our daugh- 
ters trained and educated for farmers’ wives, 
as well as our sons for farmers, for the suc- 
cess of the farmer depends very much upon 
what his wife is; it is wrong to educate and 
train them for what they cannot be. Would 
it not relieve the monotony of the work of 
which she so much complains, and would not 
the study of the science of farming and the 
beauties of nature invigorate her mind as well 
as her husband’s? She certainly has time to 
read, she has time to write, and, without any 
attempt at flattery, let me assure her she is 
not a novice at the pen. The article, I should 
say, is very far from being her first attempt, 
and I can assure her I feel highly flattered by 
her remarks. Now, I think the lady mis- 
understood me about the farmer’s wife milk- 
ing, and other work. ‘This I said: ‘‘The far- 
mers’ daughters learned to milk, make hay, 
and reap. and when circumstances pressed, 
they could take hold and do it, and relieve 
the brothers; for it is rather hard work for 
the boys, when they come in weary from the 
plough, the hay field, and other laborious 
work, to have to milk the cows, while their 
sisters are dressed in their gayest, doing some 
kind of fancy work, playing ladies while the 
boys are playing slaves.” 

Now, I do not think that man was made to 
lord and rule over woman, but that woman 
was made his partner and equal; to share 
his in cares and perplexities, to be his equal in 
knowing all about his circumstances, and 
when consulted, to be able to assist him with 
her counsel, which she could not do unless 
she understood the business. Now, I am 
satisfied that if the ladies took more out door 
exercise, they would be fitted physically, to 
endure more. The development of the 
muscle, even of woman, depends upon its ex- 
ercise, and if that muscle was better devel- 
oped in youth, we should have healthier moth- 
ers and matrons, and their length of days 
would be increased, and their progeny would 
be much better developed; and if we had 
sounder and healthier bodies, we should have 
sounder and more vigorous minds; but if our 
daughters are brought up like hot-house 

lants, without physical stamina, they are un- 
Fe for mothers, are fretful and peevish wives, 
become old and shriveled before their time, 
and die before their days are half numbered. 

I can assure her that, if the daughters 
were so trained, the wives would not find their 
household duties nearly so onerous as they 
do now, but, at the same time, I would as- 
sure her that labor will produce weariness, as 
none knows better than myself. I rise at five, 
go to the barn, feed my cows, clean the stable 
and the horse, then milk. then eat breakfast, 
then plough or fork over manure till six at 
night; then feed and milk, and after that do 
my reading or write articles for the papers, 
and at ten or twelve retire, to rise again at 
five, and I am not a young man. have 
brought up a large family ; know how to wash, 
to bake, to broil and boil, and few women can 
beat me at ing beds; and it was a rule 
in my house, when my children were small, 
from the time they were six weeks to two 
months old, I always staid at home one-half 
the day Pape ry to take care of the children 
so my wife could go to meeting. 

M Wile han aged ing machine, and a 

ing machine, and had them before 
had a m machine or a horse rake—a 
horse fork I not got. When we make 


butter I do the churning, and have a butter 
working machine, which | always work. I 
have more books of a miscellaneous character 
than of agricultural, and more papers and 
magazines for the use of the family. In fact, 
1 would assure her that my hard working 
horse is always taken care of before | take 
care of myselt. 1 never ask a man to do 
what I would not do myself, and not unfre- 
quently take the hardest or dirtiest part. But 
one thing I never desire to do, to treat my 
friends who are wealthier than | as they treat 
me when | visitthem. I do not treat them 
according to their station, but according to 
mine ; if they are sensible, they will not ex- 
pect it; if they are not over sensible, and if 
i try to imitate them they will laugh at me for 
attempting it, and if they are sensible they 
will pity me. If any visiting me desire that 
I should treat them above my station, they 
will be disappointed, and | should not desire 
their visits repeated. 

One great cause of our financial difficulties 
arises from the desire of the man with a thou- 
sand dollars income to be equal to one with 
two thousand, and the man with two thousand 
to equal one with four thousand ; so has gone 
on the system of imitation, till it has engulfed 
in one general ruin a great portion. of the 
country, and none have escaped without more 
or less injury. In conclusion, | thank the 
lady very kindly for her well written article, 
and if any suggestions | have made or could 
make, would tend to enliven the monotony 
of her labor, I would gladly do it. But the 
mandate has gone forth: ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Must this apply 
to man alone ? ‘THos. WHITAKER. 

Hiliside Farm, 1878. 





Selections. 


SELLING THE FARM 
I b’lieve I'll sell the farm, Jane Ann, and buy a house 
In towh, 
Jones made an otffer 
down 
said he 
spure, 
And reminded me that now-a-days cash sales are very 
rare 


yesterday—he'll pay the money 


He wasn’t anxious, but he had the cash to 


rhe farm ain’t worth much anyway ; 
thin, 

And the crops it yields are hardly worth the puttin’ of 
them in; 

Besides, that pesky 
through this way 

Will cut the old place right in two 
to day. 


the soil is mighty 


railroad that they’re puttin’ 


Jones told me so 


afeared 
sald, 
“There ain’t a single lazy hair in Nehemiah’s head 
There wan't no lazy hairs, | know, in that old head of 


I ain't of work, you know—my daddy allus 


is, 
For he did the work of three hired men, in spite of 
rheumatiz 


No, no, I’m not afeared of work—of that I don’t com 
plain 

l’'ve tried to work with willin’ hands in sunshine 
rain 

And I’ve allus wore a cheerful face, 
maybe, 

When them giddy, headstrong steers 
“haw” when | yelled ‘gee 


aud in 
except at times, 


o' mine would 


Verliaps it may be sinful for a mortal to find fault 

With toiling hard both day and night, if he only makes 
his salt, 
’ve thought while cradlin’ rain-lodged oats on the 
| over there 

y lOl Was ost lou 


to bear 


hetty for a small-boned man 


It’s allus been my custom when a-plowing stumpy soil 

Tohum some good, old-fashioned tune 

my toil; 

tell you what, 

words of sin 

Whene’er a springy root 
the shin 


it sorter eased 


But | ‘twas pretty hard to smother 


ud break and whack me on 


, Jane Ann, I'll sell the farm 
He'll tind 
stones 
And we'll mov 
you're sayin 
You'll never leave 
have life? 


vat What it lacks in soil is well made up in 


town next week—what’s that 


e into the 
,» wile? 


the good old place as long as you 


Well, there it goes again, I vow ur 


say— 


Go on and have yo 


You're bound to boss the shop, I see 
your way; 

But you'll find I'll have my will this time, 
well as you, 

So, if you’re bound to stay 
I'll stay, too. 


it always was 
old girl, as 


right here, by gracious, 





WARNINGS TO BUTTER-MAKERS. 


Three years ago, no merchant in New York 
city would touch western butter, except, per- 
haps, as a very low-priced article. Now, he 
wants all that, he can obtain of its choice 
grades, to the exclusion of the best butter 
made in St. Lawrence, or Delaware, or Ur- 
ange, or any other locality in this State. 
There must be some prominent reasons for 
such a sudden and complete reversion of the 
trade, and we need not go far to find them. 
The first is this: Most of the western butter 
made at creameries, to each of which 
from 500 to 800 cows contribute. This gives 
a large quantity of milk to handle, and there 
is no delay in using it when it is in the most 
favorable condition. The most successful 
makers use only one milking at each churning, 
which enables them to attain the greatest pos- 
sible uniformity. Their cream is never bitter 
or otherwise imperfect. They work upon the 
principle that, in order to produce the best 
possible article, your materials must be the 
best obtainable, and made use of at the pre- 
cise time when all the conditions are most fa- 
vorable. The large quantity of milk which 
they receive enables them to carry out this 
principle, since each setting gives them enough 
cream to make a profitable churning. There 
is no loss of time, during which the cream is 
undergoing chemical changes that will deteri- 
orate the quality of the butter made from it. 
There are fair differences of opinion as to the 
question, **When is cream at its best for the 
purposes of butter-making?” Prof. Arnold 
will tell you that perfectly sweet cream will 
produce the most excellent butter, and that 
the keeping qualities of the product are supe- 
rior. And Mr. Burrell will produce evidence 
to sustain such an assertion, from his cream- 
ery below Little Falls. On the other hand, 
most butter-makers believe that cream should 
be more or less sour, in order to secure the 
best results. But all will agree that there is 
a point beyond which it cannot go without 
seriously impairing the quality of the butter 
made from it. Now this is one great advan- 
tage of the creamery, and of the West. In 
New York, you find here and there a single 
establishment of this kind, and in the summer 
season their product compares favorably with 
the best. But much the larger share of but- 
ter made in central New York is made at th 
home of the farmer, from a small dairy of 
twenty to thirty cows. The quantity of cream 
obtained does not make it profitable to churn 
oftener than twice or three times a week, and 
the consequence is that the cream becomes 
stale and perhaps bitter, an article from which 
it is wholly impossible to manufacture a choice 
quality of butter. There are other advan- 
tages which the creamery has over the dairy. 
Everything is systematized to the finest degree. 
The matter of temperatures is looked after 
with the closest exactness, and never for a sin- 
gle time neglected. Each churning is sufli- 
cient to make a package by itself, and thus 
still greater uniformity is obtained. In fact, 
it forms the entire business of those employed 
in it, and there are never any side issues to 
cause delay, or to interrupt the regular rou- 
tine of work. Theremedy therefore for New 
York dairymen is plain and simple. Give up 
making dairy butter. Combine your forces, 
form companies, and build creameries. This 
must be your first step. Just as, years ago, 
you found it a necessity to build cheese facto- 
ries in order to compete successfully with 
your neighbors, you will now find it necessary 
to build creameries to rival the butter-makers 
of the West. And just as you then found 
that the cheese factory was not only a neces- 
sity but a blessing, a saver of hard labor and 
an inereaser of your profits, so you will now 
find the same to be true of the creameries 
which you will construct. Your wives will be 
emancipated from a vast amount of most tire- 
some drudgery, and they will bless the west- 
ern farmers for driving you into the new sys- 
tem. 

But there is another step to be taken, of al- 
most equal importance with the one of which 
Ihave been speaking. For years past it has 
been considered that the prime summer but- 
ter of the dairies was the best that could be 
obtained for winter use. The dairyman went 
on laying down his butter, tub after tub, cover- 
ing it with brine, and storing it away in the 
cool cellar until the result of his season’s la- 
bor was complete. This was the butter which, 
made by the dairymen of the best reputation, 
in former times commanded the hig est mar- 
ket price, and was expected to supply the win- 
ter tables of the most fastidious people in our 
great cities. But a great change Sas taken 

lace in the opinions of the people themselves. 
tis now universally acknowledged that no 
uality of butter is ever so good as during the 

t thirty days after it is made. Of course 
you may and do have butter six months old 
that is infinitely better than much that is only 
as many days old ; but it will aot compere £- 
vorably with itself during the first of its 
ownexistence. Here, then, is another demand 
to be met—the demand for fresh butter the 
F And here, again, the western 
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case. They are making their weekly and 
semi-weekly shipments of fresh-made butter 
to New York, and making your choicest sum- 
mer dairies stale in the comparison. ‘The 
remedy tor this is obvious. When you have 
built your creameries, the dairies which sup- 
ply them must be so divided between a sum- 
mer and a winter flow of milk, that there will 
be no lack the year through. Either whole 
dairies may be so arranged, or each farmer 
may 80 control the conditions among his own 
cows that, with part of them giving mulk in the 
summer and part in the winter, he may be able 
to deliver a supply all through the season, 
This subject of winter dairying is one which 
has been widely discussed in the agricultural 
papers for several years, but has as yet only 
begun to make an impression upon the farm 
ers of theKast. ‘True, there is a large amount 
of butter made during the winter season, but 
what is its quality? it is rank, or insipid, or 
stale, or bitter, or rancid, or any one of a 
dozen other adjectives that might be men- 
tioned, and very different from the article 
made by the same dairyman in June or Sep- 
tember. ‘This comes from the well-known fact 
that your cows are not properly housed and 
fed, and that they are nearly all brought in 
during the early spring. Certain radical 
changes in these directions must be heeded 
and acted upon, if you would make your pro- 
duct rank well in the markets. 

As confirmatory of the statement that so 
much more butter bas been made in this coun- 
try during the summer than during the winter, 
allow me to few statistics. Take for 
instance the yearof 1877. During the mentos 
of January, February, March, and April, the 
receipts of butter in New ork were respec- 
tively, 70,000 packages + 74,289; and 
$3,343. In May, they rose at once to 115,590, 
an increase of 30,000 packages In June, 
there was a further increase of nearly 40,00U 
packages, bringing the receipts for that month 
up to in July, there was a large 
falling off which was natural for that season 
of the year, the receipts reaching only 93,7US 
packages. The remaining months of the year 
gave the following result: August, 169,305 
September, 137,104; October, 115,304, No 
vember, LOS,S15 Having now reached the 
winter again, we find that in December only 
8,278 packages were received. Ot 
this represents only a small portion ot 
butter made in the country at large, but so tar 


give a 
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162,375. 


course 
the 
as our needs are concerned it answers every 
purpose, as it shows the comparative amounts 
of production during the separate months ot 
the year. rhe total receipts for the year 
were 1,303,439 packages, which, averaged at 
50 pounds to the package, amounts to 65,171, 
950 pounds. 





RESTORING RUN OUT LAND. 
A correspondent of the Green Mi 


untat 


Freeman contributes an account of how a 
Vermont farm has been brought up to a hig! 
state of fertility by the use of chemical fertil- 
with the stable manure 


the 


izers, In connection 


made from the crops grown on farm 


Such an experience would seem to answer 


some of the recent questions ol our readers as 


to the best method of improving worn out 


land :-— 


The farm under 
hundred acres, twenty-five acres of which were 
devoted to tillage. ‘This land had been worn 
and much neglected. Its best fields had not 
been turned over by the plough, or cheered 
by a dressing, for many years. Nearly one 
half of these tilled fields was a low, boggy 
meadow, upon which the water of a wet sea 
son was allowed to rest until it evaporated. 
The remaining acres consisted of a series of 
elevations, dry upon the top but full of springs 
at the base. ‘The soil differed in character 
and composition as our New England farms 
usually do. Some portions were loose and 
dry: others were composed of moist, dark 
mould, with a clayey saaeias and still others 
contained a well-formed, wet peat bog. As it 
was before the experiment, this farm pro 
duced only some ten tons of inditlerent up- 
land hay per year, but no corn or other grain 
had grown upon it for ten years. 
stock had been kept upon the premises, and 
hence the chief reliance for restoring the farm 
to a good condition, was by the use of spe- 
cial fertilizers. Five years from this time, the 
experiment had been so far successful that 
eighteen cows, five horses, a yoke of oxen 
and three hogs were fed from its produc- 
tions. And these animals, after this, supplied 
all the manure needed 

The whole amount of fertilizers used were 
fifteen tons of bone, one hundred of 
unleached ashes, four tons of fish pomace, two 
tons of Peruvian guano, five hundred pounds 
of crude potash, one ton of the oil of vitriol, 
ten casks of lime, and several hundred 
of sulphate of magnesia, nitrates of soda and po 
tassa, chloride of sodium, oxide of manganese, 
sulphate of iron and sulphate of ammonia. (1 
course, the animal manure produced upon the 
farm during these years was applied to the soil 
to aid in producing these results. The whole 
sum spent for special fertilizers during seven 
years was eight hundred dollars. During the 
same years stable manure sold for six dollars 
per « ord. Had this kind of fertilizer been used 
entirely, it would have given only about three 
cords to each of the twenty-five acres, during 
the whole time. This experiment brings into 
comparison stable manures and special fertili 
zers, and can any doubt which are the most 
profitable To have raised this farm to its 
present high state of cultivation by pur hased 
manures, would have cost double the sum ex 
pended 

One measured acre ploughed in the autumn, 
and dressed in the spring with five hundred 
pounds of pure, fine bone, sowed broadcast, 
was planted with corn. A handful of super- 
phosphate was plaved in each hill. From this 
acre one hundred and filty-seven bushels otf 
corn, in theear, were gathered. The follow- 
ing year eight hundred pounds of mixture ol 
ashes, bone dust and saltpetre were applied 
to the same acre, and thirty-one bushels ot 
winter rye were raised. A few years later 
the hay E crop was cut from this same acre, 
(after a topdressing of five hundred pounds of 
compost, ) two and a half tons. During the 
entire five years, this acre yielded ten tons of 
good hay. ‘This acre is a specimen of yield 
on this improved farm. The corn crop was 
especially abundant, never falling short 
seventy bushels of shelled corn, and 
reaching one hundred and six bushels per acre. 
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HANDLE THE COLTS. 


The horse submiis to man’s authority for the 
reason that he is made to believe man is the 
stronger. He is kind and tractable from be 
ing treated kindly and handled lovingly. 
What a horse is once taught, no matter how 
young, it never forgets. When the colt is 
running by its mother’s side, it can be best 
taught valuable lessons. Man’s strength can 
then easier overcome it. The more you talk 
to and handle a colt, the more it will know 
and the kinder it will be. No one should 
ever permit a colt to have the mastery in 
strength, consequently small boys should not 
handle them until the colt is entirely subdued 
in this respect. Nor should a colt be ever 
hitched or led by a halter which he can break. 
If he once learns he can break his halter, it will 
take years to break him of the fault, if it is ever 
cured. But by kind handling and playing 
with them—which any one can enjoy who has 
a heart within him—thbey will ever after be 
easily caught, kind in service and more trust- 
ing in danger or difficulty. When the colt 
comes about you never abuse him, but with 
kindness educate a familiarity withbim. Thus 
he will be always gentle, and easily adapted 
to any work. There will be no trouble in 
breaking in such a colt. He will naturally 
take to it. By being treated viciously the 
colt can also be taught mean tricks and vicious 
habits.—Jowa Register. 





NORTHERN AND WESTERN CORN. 


Dr. Nichols, the well-known agriculturist, 
after careful experiments, estimates one bushel 
of Northern corn, ground with the cob, equal 
toa bushel of shelled corn from the West; 
while many farmers consider a ton of well 
cured corn fodder equal to a ton of English 
hay for making milk. This being the case, 
every farmer should raise all the corn he is 
likely to use. It is true it can be bought from 
the West at low rates, but ifthe New England 
farmer raises his own, he is independent of 
fluctuations from whatever cause. It can be 
raised here cheaply. Many farmers are cul- 
tivating from twenty to thirty acres, doing it 
entirely by horse labor. Don’t fail, then, to 
plant more corn. If you have not stable ma- 
nure, use the Stockbridge. Remember it is 
quickly applied, only four bags for an acre, 
and nearly every one aprake of how it backs 
up acrop to the end of the season. It also 
leaves the land in good condition, as shown by 
su ing crops, which are larger where the 
Stockbridge has been used. . 
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General Mutelliqenee. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Mr. Samuel C. Perkins, of this city died at 
Arkansas Hot Springs on Thursday of last 
Mr 


Me., about 42 years of age, 


Perkins was a native of Augusta, 
the 
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ana senior 
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California and a sister and niece in Paris or 
en route. His property is vaguely estimated 
ut from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, but it is 
intimated that as usual rumor has magnified 


his wealth. 
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A lock-out is threatened by 
mill masters in Eng- 
lace next Wednesday, unless the 
the meantime. The strikers 
ompromising, and a disturb- 
icy. 

on of Parliament are again 
Conservative Association 
istructions to prepare for such 
London correspondent of the 
: he is informed on trustworthy 
t Beaconsfield has resolved on disso- 

iat it will oceur about Whitsuntide. 

is } osition was formally and success- 

ed yesterday afternoon in the presence of 
nse crowd of distinguished visitors com- 

all nationalities. President MacMahon 
the exhibition opened ina brief speech, 
sequently the royal guests and others 
through and inspected the various sec- 
s of the exhibition. 
sensational despatch from London to a New 
paper states that the object of Count von 
e’s mission to Copenhagen is supposed to be 
formation of a league between Denmark, 
issia and Germany, whereby the Baltic sea will 
ereafter be closed to the British navy. 
| Eastern situation remains virtually un- 
hanged. The negotiaticns are proceeding slowly, 
however. It is rumored from St. Petersburg that 
another demand has been made on the Porte for 
the evacuation Shumla and Varna. General 
Todieben also urges such a step. Italy officially 
denics that she is mediating on the Eastern ques- 
tion, and will keep as far aloof as possible from 
complications that may arise. 
The second detachment of troops sailed from 
Bombay, April 30, amid great enthusiasm. 

Gen. Todleben has not succeeded in his efforts 
to arrange a simultaneous withdrawal of the Rus- 
ian troops and British fleet from Constantinople. 
Che Russians stated to regard war with Eng- 
land as inevitable. At the Porte, also, the hopes 
ofa pacific arrangement have become weaker. 

Fripay, May 3.—The committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association met privately at Ashton- 
under-Lyne Wednesday night. It is stated that 
they decided to give notice of reduction of wages. 

operatives are highly incensed. The parish 
authorities of Burnley have refused to relieve any 
persons suffering in consequence of the strike. 
Large crowds gathered in the streets, but order was 
fairly maintained. 

Governor Noyes, the American Minister to 
France, gave a dinner last night in honor of Bayard 
Taylor, the newly appointed Minister to Germany, 
and Mr. Welsh to Great Britain. Among the 
eucsts were members of Mr. Taylor’s family, at- 
taches of respective legations, and a few American 
residents. 

The Russians evince a still more pacific feeling 
toward Turkey than ever, and it is reported from 
St. Petersburg that nothing in the shape of an ul- 
timatam will be sent to the Porte at present. 
General Todleben has resumed negotiations with 
Admiral Hornby relative to the simultaneous 
withdrawal from Constantinople, and also with 
the Porte for the evacuation of the ceded fortresses. 
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A report is current at the Turkish Capital that the 
Muscovites are approaching Batoum with a view of 
attacking the place if not surrendered. 

A dispatch from Constantinople says: “There is 
great excitement among the people of Batoum, 
Shumla, Varna and Scutari, it being reported that 
the Porte refuse to evacuate the fortresses at those 
places. The feeling of the Turks is in favor of re- 
sisting the Russian demands for the evacuation of 
these fortresses. A collision has occurred between 
Turkish and Russian soldiers at Boulair. 

It appears that the bulk of the German navy is 
assembling at Wailhemshaven to avoid being shut 
up in the event of England blockading the Sound. 

The Avence Russe and Reuter’s Constantinople 
dispatches confirm the news of the appointment of 
Prince Labanoff as Russian Ambassador to Tur- 
key. Chakir Pasha, not Ismid Pasha, is to be 
Turkish Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

Several steamers lying at Revel have been pur- 
chased by the Russian Government to be converted 
into cruisers. Three vessels which left Revel a 
week ago are already the property of the Russian 
Admiralty and have gone to America to receive 
armaments, which will be provided by American 
firms, and to receive on board seamen who depart- 
ed a short time ago. 

Sarurpay, May 4.—The Bank of England re- 
turn is regarded as unfavorable, the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities having descended to an ex- 
traordinary low figure. The Financier says 
“Should there be an active foreign drain of gold 
the bank’s minimum rate of discount might be ex- 
pected to leap to 5 per cent. in a week.” The rate 
Is noW 6. 

The poverty of the cotton operatives at Black- 
burn, who are on the strike, is attracting great at- 
tention. Soup kitchens are being established in 
various parts of the town. Many private individu- 
als are contributing toward the maintenance of the 
operatives, and a great quantity of provisions are 
given, but the supply is much too limited. About 
20,000 of those on a strike are non-unionists. 
These are entirely dependent on their friends. 

The elevation of Gathorne Hardy to the pecrage 
with the title of Viscount Cranbrook, is gazetted. 

In the postal Congress, now in session in Paris, 
the United States demanded six francs per kilo- 
gramme from letters in transit across the continent, 
instead of two francs, as at present. England sup- 
ports the American view, which will probably be 
adopted, notwithstanding the opposition of some of 
the continental powers. The postage to India will 
probably be reduced from 25 to 15 francs per kilo- 
gramme. A proposition will also be submitted for 
a general reduction on marine transportation, from 
six frances (the present rate) to five francs per kilo- 
gramme. 

The English exhibitors gave a great banquet to 
the Prince of Wales at the Grand Hotel in Paris, 
lastnight. Lord Granville presided. All the prin- 
cipal exhibitors were present. 

The Italian Republicans have been sitting in 
Congress the past three days. About 400 clubs 
were represented, one-fourth of them belonging to 
Liguria. The main discussion has been on the 
question of the practical organization of the Italian 
Republicans in one body. A petition was finally 
formulated and accepted unanimously for the 
choice of a provisional Republican committee, to 
be elected in various districts throughout Italy, 
each district to have the right to choose one repre- 
sentative and more, not exceeding three for every 
three thousand members. During the three days 


that the congress sat repeated claims to the right of 


Italy to Trieste and Trent were made. No comun- 
istic or internationalist societies were represented. 

The negotiations for the peace congress move on 
slowly, although it is reported that Great Britain 
has sent a reply to Russia’s latest overtures, there 
by creating a good etfect at St. Petersburg. It is 
also reported that the Russians have occupied Pri 
vardi, hence cutting off communication between 
Varna and Shumla. The Greek insurrection in 
Thessaly is at an end, negotiations for a cessation 
of hostilities having been concluded between the 
insurgents and the British consuls. 

There no abatement of the pressure on the 
British* Government works. The activity which 
prevails in every department cannot be expressed 
in details, being created by the general demands 
for munitions, stores, &c. The first of pre- 
served meat and biscuits to the troops at Woolwich 
in place of ordinary rations was made yesterday. 
This has been done to accustom the men to the fare 
which will, in case of war, become their daily food. 

The Guardian says of seven battalions of guards, 
three, namely, the lst of Grenadiers, Ist of Cold- 
stream, and Ist of Scots are recruited to their full 
strength. Their baggage and arm chests are all 
ready and packed for instant removal. The ranks 
of the other four battalions are being filled up to 
1000 strong. 

A memorial, circulated by the Eastern Question 
Association, regretting the calling out of the re- 
serves and expressing the belief that no sufficient 
obstacle exists to prevent the assembling of the 
Congress, has been signed by 17,000 persons, in- 
cluding the Dukes of Westminster and Bedford, 
Marquis of Bath, Bishops of Exeter and Ox- 
ford, several noblemen, Mr. Carlyle, Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon, Dr. Newman Hall, Mr. Robert Brow 
ing 1 Sir Charles Reed, and presented to the 
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Agence Russe states that gout has now at- 

both feet of Prince Gortschakoff. His 
sleep] ss is increased by pain, and his physif 
cians have ordered that he abstain from the tran- 
saction of any business. 

Monpay, May 6.—Corbett & McClymont, build- 
ers, of London, have failed, with liabilities of $7,- 
assets of 1000 houses. 
sh Government has ordered a million 

of lint and other appliances for the 
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The Glol nee that the 
American Government will not await the actual 
declaration of war between Russia and England 
efore adopting measures to vindicate the neutral- 
ity laws. 

A special says the British 
dered the island of ligoland to be fortitied in 
der to protect English interests in the North Sea. 
A large number of heavy guns and torpedoes will 
be sent there. 

Grand Duke Nicholas arrived at St. Petersburg, 
May 5, and was enthusiastically received. 

The Russian police are searching for Vera Sas- 
sulitch, the woman who attempted to assassinat 
General! Trepoff, to arrest her, but thus far without 
success. The public prosecutor appealed against 
the verdict acquitting her. 

St. Petersburg and London advices this morning 
state that much better feeling exists respecting the 
peace negotiations. Count Schouvaloff is expected 
to visit the Russian capital soon for the purpose of 
entering into an exchange of views concerning the 
merits of the existing treaty. On the other hand, 
a despatch to the New York Herald from St. Pe- 
tersburg says the most sanguine of the Muscovites 
there abandoned all hopes of peace. The 
Herald's correspondent also avers that Russia and 
Austria have nearly completed an arrangement by 
which Austrian troops will be permitted to occupy 
Bosnia the moment hostilities are renewed. The 
Austrian and Hungarian ministers have concluded 
an agreement on the Austro-Hungarian compro- 
mise. The Vienna Saturday evening papers say 
that it is postively stated in Parliamentary circles 
that the Government will shortly introduce a bill 
relative to the means of covering the credit of 60,- 
000,000 florins. 

Sadyk Pasha has declared that Turkey will ob- 
serve neutrality in the event ofa war between Eng- 
land and Russia, and cause her own territory to be 
respected. 

The Turks have evacuated Artuin in Pashalik 
of Trebizond. This is considered the commence- 
ment of the execution of the treaty of San Stefano. 

A special dispatch, dated Constantinople, Friday, 
that Safvet Pasha has persuaded Gen. Tod- 
leben to grant six days’ delay in regard to the 
evacuation of Shumla and Varna only. A report 
is current in Vienna thata famine prevails in East- 
ern Russia. 

A special from Alexandria reports that prepara- 
tions are making to disembark Indian troops at 
Port Said and Suez, and measures are being taken 
to secure the transit of three English iron-clads, 
which are expected at Port Said on Tuesday. 

A St. Petersburg special says the Commander 
of the Cimbria is Captain Griphenberg and his 
special commission is to create a flotilla of cruisers. 

The New York Herald prints a map of routes 
from Russia to Cabul and other parts of British 
India, and an article from the Russian newspaper 
Golos, which foreshadowed important movements 
which would involve the British status in India. 
Both the map and article were squelched by the 
Russian Government, which seized the whole edi- 
tion, except a few fugitive papers. The article ad- 
vocates further conquests in Asia and India, and 
says: ‘‘The growing influence of Russia on the 
one hand and on the other the extreme care of 
England in defending her interests in the East, 
will inevitably provoke an encounter between these 
two powers in Central Asia. This is simply a ques- 
tion of time.” 

Turspay, May 7.—Parliament re-opened Mon- 
day after the Easter recess. In the House of Com- 
mons notice was given of various questions re- 
garding the employment of Indian troops. Sir 
Stafford Northcote explained the position of the 
government in transferring the Indian troops with- 
out first consulting that body. 

The coming week will be an unusually busy one 
at the English arsenals and dock yards. The ship 
owners, who heretofore have been privileged to 
berth their vessels in proximity to the Admiralty 
moorings, opposite the Victualling Yard at Dept- 
ford, have received notice to remove them to-day, 
as all room available is to be reserved for the 
transports. Reports of the recruiting officers for 
the past month show a remarkable increase in the 
number of enlistments for the army, and the in- 
crease is still advancing at a steady rate. 

Two large timber-yards and nine or ten houses 
were destroyed by fire in Manchester, England, 
yesterday. Loss, £50,000. 

The desire for a peaceful solution of the Eastern 
complications is on the increase at St. Petersburg, 
notwithstanding the report that fresh objections 
are to be raised by the Turks. Count Schouva- 
loff’s mission to the Russian capital is looked upon 
with extreme favor by all parties concerned. A 
conspiracy is said to exist at the Turkish capital 
for the overthrow of Sultan Abdul Hamid, but the 
fear of Russian interference has caused a change in 
the plans of the conspirators. 

Fighting continues in the Turkish provinces, 
twenty-one Mohammedan villages having been de- 
stroyed recently in the vicinity of Haskoi. South 
of this point the Bulgarian insurgents have cap- 
tured Rahova and other places. In Turkish Ar- 
menia, also, the Koords are reported to have plun- 
dered a large number of villages. 

The Austrian embassy denies that Austrian 
troops are concentrating on the Bosnian frontier. 
It is declared that Austria will not occupy Bosnia 
without the consent of the Porte. 

The British Consuls have induced the leaders in 
Macedonia to accept the same terms as the Thessa- 
lians. The volunteers will retain their arms and 
return to Greece on board a British man-of-war or 
by land. The insurgents will retain their arms 
and return to their homes. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph says that the main points now under nego- 
tiation are the limits of Bulgaria and the proposed 
modifications in Asia Minor. England objects to 
the extension of Bulgaria to the A‘gean sea, and 
France warmly supports her. Russia proposed to 
make important concessions to Austria, but Count 
Andrassy replied that he must defer any decision 
until the meeting of a congress. The famine in 
the northeast of Russia is increasing. 

Wepnespay, May 8.—The outlook for peace in 
the East is even brighter than ever. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s statement to the British Parliament on 
Monday has produced a good effect, and the mis- 
sion of Count Schouvaloff to St. Petersburg is ex- 
yected to be of a purely pacific character; indeed 
Ke is now regarded as “herald of peace” between 
the contending powers. He left London yesterday 
for the Russian capital. A report comes to a New 
York paper that a basis of peace had been arranged 
by the powers, and only awaits the acceptance of 
Russia to become effective. The rumor, however, 
has not been confirmed by intelligence from any 
other source. 

It is expected that a general lockout of the opera- 
tives in the factories at Manchester, England, will 
take place during the present week. 
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Rossery ww Provipence.—The jewelry 
store of Stephen Paine, Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I., was robbed on Saturday of 
diamonds valued at $5000. They were prob- 
ably taken at noon, when a young lady clerk 
was left in charge of the store. No trace to 
the thieves. 





FROM MEXICO. 


San Antonto, Texas, May 1.—General Macarro 
and several officers of Lerdo left to-day for Rio 
Grande to inaugurate a revolution. 

General Ord is distributing troops on the Pecos 
and in the Northwest to intercept the Indians from 
the reservations. 

GALVeston, Texas, May 1.—General Escobedo, 
who has been stopping here some time, disappeared 
Tuesday, and his whereabouts are unknown. 

rhe Vews’ Brownsville special says that on Fri- 
day about 200 men assembled at Lanorias, eighteen 
miles from here on the Corpus Christi road. From 
there they marched to Sangsedors on the river, 
reaching there about 3 o’clock Saturday morning. 
Here about 50 men attempted to cross the Rio 
Grande into Mexico. They were led by Raphael 
lera. They were met by a party of regulars from 
Matamoras and a skirmish resulted in the discom« 
fiture of the conspirators, eight of whom were 
made prisoners, two wounded and two killed and 
three others drowned. It is thought the remain- 
der of the band must have gone further up the 
river before attempting to cross. It is understood 
that the object of the raid was to intercept and 
capture Gen. Canales, who was on the way from 
Reynosa to Matamoras. These Lerdists were 
under Colonels Murray and Christo Carlos and 
Raphael Lera. Two of the captured were living in 
this city. 

San AnTONIO, May 2.—An official telegram to 
Gen. Ord says a revolution has broken out in the 
States of Durango and Neuvo Leon. Gen. Trevino 
is ordered to quell it. The garrisons at Matamoras 
and Mier are said to be on the point of pronounc- 
ing against Diaz. There is great excitement on 
the lower Rio Grande. Gen. Escobedo is here. 

Gatveston, Texas, May 2.—A News special 
says: “A telegram from General Sweitzer to Gen. 
Ord says the Mexican revolutionists crossed from 
Texas into Mexico the nigit of April 27 at Petama, 
Capote and La Palma. They are supposed to 
number 300, under the direction of Colonel Munoz 
of Escobedo’s staff. It is a programme for a party 
to cross near the Rio Grande city to take Camargo, 
but it is not believed that they will be able. Gar- 
risons of Mier and Matamoras are expected to 
pronounce against Diaz.” 





iscellancous Items, 
t= Ground was beeen in Genesed, 3, B.. 
May 2, for the new State Prison. 


> 


te A dwelling and barn at Rutland, Vt., 
owned by E. D. Keyes & Co., were burned 
May 7. Loss $2500; insured. 


te The farm buildings of Taylor Sweatt 
were burned May 2 in Webster, N. H. Loss 
$2000 ; insured. 


te At Keene, N. H., the house and barn 
of Francis French, occupied by Warren W. 
Mason, was burned. Loss $2500; insured. 

te The prices for butter at St. Albans on 
Tuesday, 50th ult., ranged from 15 to 20 cents 
per pound, and fancy dairies at a higher price. 


te Governor Robinzon of New York has 
signed the act extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the New York and New England 
Railroad. 


& The buildings of Raymond Ross, in 
Avon, Me., were burned May 3. Loss $1200; 
insurance $700. It was caused by the break- 
ing of a lamp. 


t= Samuel L. Bailey, late of Hardwick, 
Vt., was attacked by a mad bull in California, 
and received injuries from which he subse- 
quently died. 


te At Nashua, May 2, a two-story house, 
barn and outbuildings of George E. Heath 
were burned. The fire was caused by a lan- 
tern exploding, which Mr. Heath had in the 


g, 
barn. Loss 83000; insured for $2000. 


re During a fight with two burglars Thurs- 
day night at Grater’s Ford, Pa., the scoun- 
drels were fatally wounded ; they also fatally 
wounded one man and seriously wounded an- 
other. 


t= Collins Fisher of Northboro’, aged 42, 
has been missing since April 22. On the 2d, 
his body was found in the woods at Factory 
Pond, Northboro’. Fisher was a drinking 
man. 


te The bills payable of the Sagamore 
Mills at Fall River are about $430,000, as far 
as ascertained, and the amount of unrecorded 
notes that have come to the knowledge of the 
Directors thus tar is about $90,000. 


> Brigadier General Keys and Quarter- 
master General Adams have arrived at Malta, 
to arrange for the reception of the Sepoys 
from Indian. The ironelads Minotaur and Re- 
sistance have sailed, it is supposed, for Port 
Said. 

re At Fall River, Mass., May 1, a cotton 
shed belonging to the Osborne Mill was de- 
stroved by fire. It contained two hundred 
bales of cotton which was considerably dam- 
aged. Insured for $9000. ‘The fire was in- 
cendiary. 


te Francis Peralto, the Mexican rider, 
rode 505 miles in 1ldh. 10m., at Prospect 
park, R. I., on Saturday. His purpose was 
to ride the distance in fifteen hours, and he 
would probably have succeeded had not the 
rain made the track heavy. He changed 
horses every mile. 

re At Exeter, N. H., May 3, in the Su- 
preme Court, ia the case of Alice Craig, 
brought by Alonzo Craig, her guardian, 
against Henry I’. Gerrish, all of Portsmouth, 
where the plaintiff was bitten by a dog of the 
defendant in June, 1876, the jury gave a ver- 
dict of $1500 for the plaintiff. 


te’ The two Fall River swindlers, now in 
jail at Yaunton, occupy themselves in very 
dissimilar ways. S. Angier Chace still takes 
his confinement coolly and comfortably, occu- 
pies his easy chair nearly all the time, and 
reads to kill the minutes. Hathaway, on the 
other hand, seems to feel his disgrace keenly, 
and is apparently much broken down. 


t= One day last week a little son of H. R. 
Ruggles of Lyndon Centre was playing with 
other boys with a grindstone, when his mitten 
was caught and his arm wound around the inch 
shaft up to the elbow, breaking it three times, 
and putting the elbow out of joint. He was 
held fast to the shaft until the stone was 
turned backward and his arm unwound. 


t= It now appears that Bernard Gray, who 
fatally shot his brother at Kast Cambridge, 
Vt.. a few days ago, did not point the musket 
at him, but was snapping it just as his brother 
passed in front of the muzzle. The gun was 
an old fowling piece that had been laid away 
for a long time, and it had been snapped two 
or three times before it went off. 


te The large two story house and barn 
owned by Benj. Derby and occupied by Geo. 
Baker, in the east part of Concord, Mass., 
were destroyed by fire on Saturday night. 
Seven horses and two cows perished in the 
flames. A good part of the furniture was 
saved. Fire probably incendiary. A colored 
man has been arrested on suspicion. 


te On Saturday morning, Freddie J., a 
little son of Mr. A. C. Drinkwater of Brain- 
tree, while playing about his father’s tanning 
and currying establishment wandered into the 
engine room and became caught in the shaft- 
ing, which at the time was revolving at the 
rate of 160 times per minute, and was almost 
instantly killed. 


te The store of N. L. Graves, at Dennis- 
port, Mass., was burned on Sunday morning. 
The building was occupied by Graves, barber 
and dealer in cigars and confectionary, and 
by Seth T. Wheldon, manufacturer, etc. The 
building was covered by insurance. Whel- 
don’s loss is about $1200; insured for about 
800. 


te On Saturday morning, 27th ult., at 
Perkinsville, Vt., little Bertram, son of Ho- 
ratio C. Bills, formerly of Amherst, N. H., nine 
years old, while riding upon a load of soap- 
stone fell, and the wheel passed over his head, 
crushing it and killing him instantly. His 
remains were brought to Amherst and buried 
beside his mother and little brother, who have 
both died within two years. 


t@ Logs are coming into the booms of An- 
droscoggin county daily. The rear of the 
Lewiston drive is at Rumford Falls, and the 
Lisbon drive is just coming out of Ellis river. 
There are about twenty millions of logs now 
afloat for Lewiston. The drive is about three 
weeks ahead of last year. The local lumber 
trade is light, but there is a fair demand for 
shipment. 


tw At West Burke, Vt., the other day, as 
Dexter Johnson, 40 years old, was adjusting 
the saw guide of the board machine in his 
mill, he was caught in the machinery and 
thrown upon the saw. His right leg was 
split and mangled nearly to the knee and his 
right arm severed, the saw cutting away the 
bones of the shoulder. He died the next 
morning, leaving a wife and six children. 


tw’ The heavy rains of the week past have 
enabled the Maine lumbermen to start their 
drives. The drive at Dead river will be out 
this week to the main river, comprising about 
25,000,000 feet. Some 75,000,000 more from 
other sources will come down the Kennebec. 
Thirty millions of these will be needed at the 
mills in Waterville and elsewhere; the re- 
mainder will be manufactured in Gardiner, on 
the lower Kennebec and at Wiscasset. This 
vast amount of logs will be sufficient for the 
market this season, and will furnish sufficient 
stock to keep the mills active. Moosehead 
lake is now 5 Fe of ice, and the river drivers 
are getting down their drives on the Moose 
river and its tributaries. 


te” An attempt was made to wreck the 5 
P. M. passenger train from Manchester, above 
Methuen, Wednesday, May 1, ties being 

laced on the track. The obstructions were 
fortunately discovered in season by the engi- 
neer, who whistled down brakes, and the train 
passed safely. Had the obstructions been un- 
discovered there would have been a fearful 
loss of life, as the train was well filled with 
passengers, and the ties were placed where the 
track overlooked a high embankment. No 
clue to the fiends who made the unsuccessful 
attempt has been obtained, but they are 
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Business Notices. 


POTATO PESTS. 
Now is the time to post yourself as to the character 

and best mode of contending against the 

Potato-Beetle 

and other insect foes of the Potato. We will send 

Prof. Riley's illustrated work on ‘‘Potato Pests,” post- 

paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address 

R. P. EATON & CO., 34 Merchants Row. 


Colorado 


THE FAMOUS 
MISSISQUOL SPRING WATER 
Which for nearly half a oment has wrought such 
WONDROUS CURES of KIDNEY DISEASES, DYS 
PEPSIA and CANCER may be had of all druggists. 
Its curative properties are almost miraculous. For 
Pamphlets containing remarkable cures address MIS- 
SISQUOI SPRINGS, FRANKLIN CO., VERMONT. 
6tl4 


A CARD. 
To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Joseru T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. 62w51 


_Biariages and Deaths, 





MARRIED. 


In this city, April 28, by Rev. W. P. Tilden, Mr. 
John W. MeIntosh to Miss Martha L. Smith. 

April 30, by Rev. Henry A. Cooke, Henry Vroom to 
Lena Cornell. 

April 25, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Wm. Hooper, of 
Windsor, Vt., to Emma E. Spaulding. 

a 25, by Rev. Reuen Thomas, Mrs. O. P. Ricker 
to Mrs. E. C. Eastman, both of Brookline. 

April 27, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D. D., Mr. John 
McKay, of Philadelphia, to Miss Eliza Weir. 

April 29, by Rev. A. J. Patterson, Horace A. Pres 
cott to Eleanor H. Merriam. 

April 30, by Rev. Rufus Ellis, John W. McBurney to 
Lulie, daughter of the late Hon. John S. Eldridge. 

—_ 30, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Frank H. Yeargin 
to Hannah Ek. Crow. 

May 1, by Rev. A. P. Tracy, Mr. J. Edwin Trickey 
to Miss Lue C. Sherman. 

May 1, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. Joseph 0. Rogers 
to Miss Adele Hamlin. 

May 1, by Rev. D. W. Waldron, Charles A. Stani- 
ford, of Somerville to Emma C. Lynch. 

May 2, by Rev. George J. Prescott, John McLean 
to Susan Douglass. 

In Charlestown, April 29, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam- 
bert, D. D., Wm. H. Fuller to Emma E. Bonney. 
May 2, by same, Mr. Robert KR. Sutton to Miss Emma 
V. Johnson. 

In Newton, May 7, Rev. 8. M. Freeland, Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Ford, of Boston, to Miss Bessie H. Sargent, 
daughter of Moses H. Sargent. 

In Waltham, April 30, by Rey. Mr. Strong, George 
F. Moore to Fannie Hawes, second daughter of the 
late Franklin Proctor. 

In Malden, April 29, by Rev. J. W. Wellman, Wm. 
S. Gardner, of Cambridgeport, to Miss Sara E. Mur- 
ray. 

In Chatham, May 2, Mr. Augustus W. L. 
to Emily A. Hill. 

In Washington, D. C., April 16, by Rev. A. F. Ma- 
son, Edward 8. Fletcher, formerly of Boston, to 
Emma Bartlett, of Washington. 


Loveland 





DIED. 


In this city, April 28, Catherine Maloney, 78 yrs. 
May 1, Lucy Ann, wife of Charles P. Adams, 68 yrs. 
May 1, John W. Whiting, 69 yrs 11 mos. 

May 2, Isaac M. Henshaw, 35 yrs. 

May 2, Mrs. Bethiah Wentworth, && yrs. 

May 2, Nellie A. Stearns, 30 yrs 10 mos. 

May 2, Betsey Leonard, 54 yrs. 

May 3, James Barnes, 77 yrs. 

May 4, Daniel W. Mitts, 50 yrs. 

May 5, Samuel B. Sumner, §1 yrs. 

May 3, Mrs. Mary Harrington. 

May 4, Lizzie A. Jackson, 19 yrs 8 mus. 

In Boston Highlands, May 6, Philena Sanborn, 50. 

In South Boston, May 1, Mrs. Adah Cowen, wife of 
Elias Kempton, 68 yrs 5 mos. 

In Dorchester, May 4, Edward Everett Batchelder, 
#2 yrs. May 3, John I’. Spooner, M. D., 81 yrs 2 mos. 

In Neponset, May 4, Mr. Charles Withington, 72 yrs. 

In Brookline, May 1, Annie E. Heath, 81 yrs. 

In Chelsea, May 3, James Armstrong, 82 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, May 2, Mr. Samuel C. Knight, 63. 

In Cambridge, April 30, Catherine, widow of the late 
Wm. Clark, 60 yrs. 

In Lynn, May 1, Mary Ann, wife of George W. Sea- 
verns, 53 yrs Simos. May 2. John Nichols, 80 yrs 10 
mos. 

In Waltham, May 2, Miss Sally Hopkins, 86 yrs. 

In New Bedford, April 17, Capt. Lloyd Howland, 87 
yrs 2 mos. 

In Tyngsboro’, May 2,Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth, wife of 
Nathaniel Brinley. 

In Sherborn, May 2, Amasa Green, &7 yrs 7 mos. 

In Sprintield, May 2, Mrs. Mary A. Lyman, 61 yrs. 

In Worcester, May 4, Ernest Upton, son of George 
F. and Amelia Flint Waters, 23 yrs. 

In Weymouth, May 3, Ann, widow of Warren Wes 
ton and daughter of the late Col. Joshua Bates, 93 yrs. 

In Hanover, May 3, Mrs. Salome B. Torrey. 

In Petersham, May 3, Col. George White, 75 yrs. 

In Newcastle, Me., April 27, C. N. Kennedy, 39 yrs. 

In Browntield, Me., May 2, Lancaster Hodges, 
years. He was born in Danvers, Mass., Jan. 31, 1771. 

In Acworth, N. H., Mrs. Dorothy Morse, 92 yrs 6 
mos. 

In Derby, N. H., May 2, Mary, wife of the late Moses 
Hamilton, 77 yrs 8 mos. 

In Raymond, N. H., Josiah Moulton, 91 yrs. 

In Manchester, N. H., April 27, Wm. K. Cochran, 72. 

In Sanbornton, N. H., May 2, Joseph B. Batchelder, 

yrs. 

In Loudon Ridge, N. 
French, M. D., 44 yrs. 

In Norwich, Vt., May 1, David Morrill, 91 yrs. 

In Providence, R. L., May 2, Truman Beckwith, 95. 

In Vineland, N. J., April 29, Mr. Jones E. Estabrook, 
of Worcester, 48 yrs. 

At Hot Spring, Ark., May 2, Samuel Cony 
#2 yrs 6 mos, 

In New York City, April 25, Caroline M., daughter 
of the late John Wheelw right, of Boston, 84 yrs. 
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New Advertisements. 
Extraordinary 


AND— 


UNPARALLELED SALE 


— 


DAC(NES & Gar el 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Beg leave to inform their customers 
and the general public that, owing 
to the almost total stagnation of 
business among the Cloak importers 
of New York, they have purchased 
the entire stocks of three of the 
largest houses in the United States 
at prices which are merely nominal, 
and as the quantity of these gar- 
ments is so immense that nothing 
but the very low prices at which we 
shall offer these goods would sell 
them all in a reasonable time, we 
have determined to offer all these 
stocks in our Suit Department on 
MONDAY MORNING, May 6, on the 
same very low basis of prices that 
they were purchased at, regardless 
of the intrinsic value of the goods. 
As this is unquestionably the great- 
est event that has ever taken place 
in the history of the Cloak trade, we 
cordially invite every one to in- 
spect these great bargains. We will 
simply enumerate the quantities 
and prices, assuring our patrons 
that every garment will be found 
just as represented : 


750 Drap d’Ete Sacques, trim- 
mings of Silk folds, price only 
$5.00. 

500 Fine Worsted Diagonal Cloth 
Sacques, price only $5, 

500 Elegantly Trimmed Cash- 
mere Sacques, $6, 

450 Basket Cloth Sacques, trim- 
mings Silk and Fringe $7, 

500 Drap d’Ete Sacques, latest 
patterns, and Berlin made, $8, 

300 Fine German Cloth Sacques, 
beautifully trimmed, $10. 

500 Very Choice Designs in 
Sacques, all of very best Berlin 
make, $12, 

250 Rich Cashmere and Cloth 
Sacques, of the very richest 
designs, $15, 

200 Cashmere Fichus, beautifully 
embroidered, $7.50. 

150 Cashmere Fichus, Silk 
trimmed, $10. 

175 Cashmere Capes and Fichus, 
$12.00. 

500 Elegantly Made Light Color 
Cloth Sacques, of the very rich- 
est materials, $10, 

250 Fine French made Capes, 
Half Capes and Fichus, $15, 
175 Paris made Silk Fichus, $25, 

$30, $35, 

75 Elegantly trimmed Silk Dol- 
mans (newest designs,) $25, 


As the above lines are of such unusual 
value, the goods be all medium. 
and partionlasiy sul to the present sea- 
son, an carly will be necessary to secure 
a choice. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Washington & Avon Streets, 





Sweet Potato Plants 


Y ELLOW NANSEMOND, BEST VARI- 
. ety, selected seed, and plants grown and treated 
especially for planting ai the North. 


75 cts. per 100; $3 per 500; $5 per 1000. 


One hundred plants sent by maii for $1.00, with direc- 
tions for cultivation. 


FIOVEYT & CO., 


1t19 16 South Market St., BOSTON. 





re 
only $89.50 
ORGAN 
Tongue, 


Style No.1480, 
Three Set 


, Solid 

Walnut Case 

with heavy rais- 

ed French Ve- 

neered Panels, 

etc. A Superb 

Cabinet or Par- 

lor Crgan,every 

onethathasseen 

thisirstrument 

is delighted, 

: _— Warranted 10 

years. Sent on 15 day’s test trial. Money re= 
funded and freight charges paid by me each way if 
not satisfactory. Retail Price $330. a@- For 
Cash with order, I will sell this beautiful in- 
strument in order to have it introduced at 
once, for only $89.50, Beware of Imi- 
tation, Newspaper with much information about 
cost of Pianos and 0 ns, SENT FE XE, 
Please Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Wi. J; 


a Roo 
U sz99n sntuds 301 
CENTENNIAL 
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WIVEL PLOWS, 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE ! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MAKERS. 


—- 2 —_ oe ot 


SOLE 


Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Elewen Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field Trial held at Presump- 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 1877, in 
competition with the Leading Plows of the Eastern 
States, 

The design of the plowing, 2s announced by the So- 
cieties, was “to show the merits of competing plows.” 
rhe result settles the questions as to which is best. 
rhe “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran. 
teed satisfactory in operation, and to work as repre- 
sented. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


&e@” Liberal discounts to Dealers and Agents. 
for Circular. 1 


‘i Unparalleled Success of the 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Great Success. 


Send 
wily 





er 


O PLOUGH HAS EVER BEEN IN- 

troduced in this section that works as well on all 
Warranted the /ightest draft Plow in the 
Agent wanted in every 


Y 
N 
kinds of land 
market. Send for circulars 
town. 

“Newport, R. I., 6th May, 1878.—The Oliver Plows 
that I have sold are very much liked by the parties us 
ing them. They run light. Gro. B. WEAVER.” 


“Boys’ Home, W. Newton, May 2d, I want 
to thank you for advising me to try the Oliver Plows, 
as | think I should not have chosen them myself. But 
I can assure you they do the work the best, run the 
lightest and hold the easiest of any Plow | ever used. 
IhadaNo. 10 and a No, 40 and I find them every- 
thing they are represented to be. 

C. H. WASHBURN, Supt.” 
‘‘EppinG, N. H., April 27, 1878. 

WuHirreMoRE Bros:—I have tried your Oliver 
Chilled Plow, No. 40, and find it all that it was recom 
mended, a perfect plow. I would not take $50 for it, 
if I could not get another. M. J. HARVEY.” 


Russel Coe’s Phosphate, Darling’s Ani- 
mal Fertilizer and Bone. Seeds and Tools 
of all kinds. 


The Best Lawn Mower in the Market. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


3wi7 128 So. Market St., Boston, 
To the Readers of 


Free this Paper. $6 for 50c. 


THE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


YNONTAINING UPWARDS OF 40,000 
C words, orthography, pronunciation and detinition, 
according to the best English and American Lexi- 
cographers, with an appendix containing abbrevia- 
tions, foreign words and pbrases, and forms of ad 
dresses. Very handsomely bound in cloth and illus 
trated with 250 Superb Engravings. Sent free to 
every reader of this paper upon receipt of 50c. to pay 
ostage and packing charges. Address HUNT & CO., 
Publishers, Rockland, Mass. This great offer is good 
for 60 days only, and is made solely for the purpose of 
introduction. lwlg 


1878. 


THOUSANDS OF CHICKENS 

















iF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
By raising any numbe 

the year, without setting hens, and at small cost, ad- 
dress for circular, 

EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 
Waltham, Mass. 





2wl9d 
I[\]/ to be made. Agents wanted for the Illus- 
MO\ fy trated Family Herald, the largest paper in 
i the U. 8S. 24 large pages. Twelve pages 
beautiful illustrations. Two elegant chromos free to 
each subscriber, Only $1 for 16 months. Our agents 
are averaging from 20 to 60 subscribers each daily. 
One agent has just reported taking over 200 subscribers 
in three days. Takes at sight with everybody. Larg- 
est commission allowed agents. Terms free. Agents’ 
complete outfit of chromos, sample papers, etc., etc., 
free to those who send 30 cents at once to pay the post- 
age on it. Nothing else will pay you so well. 
dress A. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. lwl9 
South Orange, 


Seton Hall College Healthy, comfortable modern 


BERRY CRATES AND BASKETS. 


PRICES REDUCED one-third. Indisputably the 
best, cheapest, strongest, neatest, lightest In use. 
From D. McHenry, Circleville, Ohio,“ Your baskets 
gave good satisfaction, handled 150 bushel berries 
in them last season and had none spoil.” M. Welsh, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio,“ You have reached perfection in 
your crates and baskets, in duribility and cheap- 
ness. Have tried ail crates advertised and have dis- 
varded all but yours, which I now use.” 32 and % 
quart cartes with baskets, only $1.00 each. Quart 
baskets $10 per 1,000 In any qragsity. tisfaction 

uaranteed or money refunded. Preserve this, send 

descriptive pamphlet. N. D. BATTERSON 

GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


2wly 


Tor Bi; Sockets FOR 
1OP DUGGIES 


BROADWAY 
STYLES 











MAX STADLER & CO., 
BROADWAY AND PRINCE 
STREET, NEW YORK, 
SENDGOODSC.O.D., WITH 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMIN.- 
ATION. ILLUSTRATED 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
JATALOGUE FREE ON 
CLOTHING. | SpPticatton ee ays 


r of Chickens, at any season of 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, MAY 
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SEEDS 


The Best of Every Variety. 
VECETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the most approved for profitable 
culture for 


FODDER CROPS, 


Viz: Evergreen Sweet Corn, [ndian Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet, and for 


ROOT CROPS. 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, English Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long Red, Improved Olive-shaped Red, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&e., &c. 

All carefully grown and selected expressly for the 
wants of Family, and Market Gardeners, Florists, 
Farmers and country Merchants. Catalogues and 
price list free. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & C0,, 


17tf 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


HIS CROP IS THE SUREST RAISED 
in New England, and should be more largely 
grown. Dr. Nichols, the well known agriculturist, 
after careful experiments, estimates one bushel of 
Northern corn, ground with the cob, equal to a bushel 
of shelled corn from the West; while many farmers 
consider a ton of well cured corn fodder equal to a ton 
of English hay, for making milla This being the case, 
every farmer should raise all the corn he is likely to 
use. It is true it can be bought from the West at low 
rates, but this is owing to low freights, which railroad 
men tell us are ruinous and must be advanced; while 
the Western farmers tell us they cannot raise corn at 
ey prices, for they are only getting about lic. per 
ushel, so it would seem it must go higher rather 
than lower. But if the New England farmer raises 
his own, he is independent of fluctuations from what- 
ever cause. It can be raised here cheaply. Many far 
mers are cultivating from 20 to 30 acris, doing it en 
tirely by horse labor. Don’t fail, then, to plant more 
corn. If you have not stable manure, use the Stock 
bridge. Remember it is quickly applied, only four 
bags for an acre, and nearly every one speaks of how 
it backs up a crop to the end of the season. It also 
leaves the land in good condition, as shown by suc 
ceeding crops, which are larger where the Stockbridge 
has been used. 

POTATOES. It is, perhaps, useless to urge far 
mers to raise potatoes with the potato bug in the soil, 
but, armed with Paris green, we should have no fear, 
and we would say that potatoes raised last year on the 
Stockbridge were of better quality, smoother, and kept 
better than those raised on manure. 2 Bags to the 
acre, $10. 





PHOSPHATE. 


If farmers desire a Phosphate to use in the hill, with 
manure, to give their crops a start, they should give 
this atrial. In the State Inspector’s Report on fer- 
tilizers, it has the highest valuation of any phosphate ; 
$45.67 per ton, showing it to be worth what it is sold 
for. 


Also, for sale Animal Fertilizer, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, &c. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


W.H. BOWKER & CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


Istf 


DARLING'S 
FINE BONE 


—AND— 


ANIMAL FERTILIZER. 


JROF. GOESSMANN, IN THE MASSA- 
chusetts Ag’l Report, gives the chemical value of 
Darling’s Animal Fertilizer at $55.40 per ton. 

The retail price in Boston or Providence, R. [., is 
$10.00. 

The Animal Fertilizer is applicable to any crop, and 
is made from fine bone partly dissolved, dried Blood, 
Meat and Potash. We have any number of favorable 
reports the past season, some of over 100 bushels 
shelled corn to acre from 800 tbs Fertilizer. 


DARLING’S LAWN DRESSER 


has no equal. Our STEAMED GROUND BONE 
has always been the standard, and is sold at $40.00. 
BONE MEAL for feeding cattle, cracked Bone, 
Wheat, Blood and Beef Scrap for feeding hens and 
hogs. 

Samples of any of the above sent free by addressing 
the manufacturers. Send to us for Prof. Goessmann’s 
report on Fertilizers. 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


AGENTS :—Jos. Breck & Sons, PARKER & 
GANNETT, WHITTEMORE Bros., HeveY & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. l2tf 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31, 1877. 


Total income... 

Total disbursement 
endowments, distributions of surplus, 
etc. 2.0 6 . 

Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com- 
missioner’s report 

Total surplus, = 





2,862,282 02 
2,437,100 26 


14,466,920 53 
1,621,078 63 


do. , do. do. 
New Policies issued, 1871. Terminated, 1665. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investiga- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G@. McHOWN, Asst. Sec’y. 
W. C. WRIGHT, Actuary, 
=e HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CHOICE BUTTER. 


SPRING CREEK CREAMERY, /} 
Jessup, Lowa, September 22, 1877. | 
Vermont Farm Machine Company 
GENTLEMEN :—I am pleased to report to you that 
my butter made in May from cream raised in Cooley 
cans took the first premium at the Northwestern Ex 
position, at Dubuque, September 10th to 14th—g10. 
Also at State Fair, at Cedar Rapids, September 17th to 
22d, on best three tubs of butter made in May, J@ne 
and September, first premium—$50; and the sweep- 
stakes, for best tub of butter—$10. I had to compete 
with Mrs. Livermore, who keeps a Jersey herd, and 
has carried off the premium for several years, the 
“Twin Brothers” Creamery, and several other cele- 
brated makers. These premiums go far towards pay- 
ing for my cans, and enable me to get the very highest 
prices for my butter, and prove to me that I made a 
wise move when I adopted the Cooley System. 
Yours truly, A. F. BINGHAM. 





Iowa State Agricultural Society, 
Secretary’s Office. 
FAIRFIELD, IA., November 20, 1877. 
Mr. A. F. BINGHAM, Jessup, Iowa: 

Dear Sir:—The butter made by you at the Spring 
Creek Creamery received the two first premiums at our 
Fair. The amount awarded you is sixty dollars. 

Yours truly, JOHN R. SHAFFER, Secretary. 

Over 1300 dairies are now using the Cooley Creamers. 


Send 3c. stamp for circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


13wl3 Bellows Falls, Vt. 
70 MIXED CARDS, 10c. and stamp; 30 Fun, 10c. 
Agt’s outfit, 3c. WRIGHT & CO., Bristol, Ct. 8t18 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS ON HAND 
and offers for sale a large quantity of PURE 
JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE’ PLANTS. 
Wintered in cold frames. Orders by mail or in person 
will be promptly attended to. Price, $6 per Thousand. 
litf ALBERT 8. WALKER, South Portsmouth, R. I. 


$5 © $20 











~ day at home. Samples worth $5 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. ly? 





uble Ender. 

work of sixty men, by horse power, 

at cost of six! Surface Ditchers, 

Sod Cutters & Steam Exeavators— 

saving nine-tenths cost of work. 

Circulars from RANDOLPH BROS., 
111 Broadway, New York. 
lightest 


aga IA 


strc ’ 
while our Baskets are al! that can be desired. Our Illustrated Price 
List is now ready to mail to al! growers of berries for market. Prices 
low, Orders filled promptly, DISBROW MF’G Co., Rochester,N.Y. 
100 acres of Trees 


8wl?¥? 
POM ONA NURSERY Vines, and Plants 
est Str ies, nine inches, FR. ies three inch- 
es around. Tem acres yielded $4338. Send for 
rice-list free. 40 YEARS Among Small Fruits, tell- 
ng what and how to plant. Sent postpaid for 20c., or 
o- to every purchaser. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, 
13t9 


RANDOLEH'S,NEW, PITCHER), 





Our tnpreved ¢ 
is the best ventila 








GRANT’S “EXCELSIOR” 


- 
s 

Awarded a medal at ‘ORK, Ez. 

tion over 36 8. Weight only 
12 ths., yet remarkable for simplicity, 
st h, and durability. Every farmer 
should send ‘co ENTS OVANTED. 
mation. by 
State and a eunty 7 —_— 
5, oean T& aordele, 


. Co., Pa. 

PYRES PEARPENEM Ze 

fee fear ee ere 
Te ne ree ln te ne Rae 


NS T it b 
Sa iat 
Send stamp for speci 














? Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. 25 styles with 
V name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 3m9 


Fashionable Cards, no2 ith name, 10c. post 
2 paid. Gro. I. REED & Co., esau, N.Y. dets0 


SITUATION ON FARM.-—-A YOUNG 
man brought up at farming, and willing to work, 
wishes to engage 
mer. Address 
2w 








or the season, with some far- 
TA 


M. POD > 
22 No. Russell St., Boston. 


cure (or mon- 
all the worst forms 
Pires, Leprosy, SCROFULA, 
LT RyEeuUM, RREUMATISM, CA- 
TARRH, KIDNEY DISEASES, all 
epee. MD. FOWL 
ontreal and Boston. Sold 
ere. $1. a Bottle. Send for 

of astonishing cures 





13wl8 


2 STYLES OF , with name in Gold, 
10 ote. J. B. Nassau, N.Y. ly35 














SES | 


ei 


: 





IMPORTANT 


It has been ado 


7] respect. 


lic Parks of New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and on almost all th: 
7 the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 
* The EXCELSIOR received the FIRST PREMIUMS at the Great 
Lawn Mower Trials held in New York City, Cleveland, 0 
Ply, N. J.; also at the Great International Lawn Mower Trial 
held at CARLISLE, ENGLAND, in September last, and at many other trials 
and Agricultural Fairs held in Europe and America : 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 
Received Highest Award at the Centennial Exposition. 
FEATURES FOR THE SEASON OF 1878. 
> Reduction 
LESS WEIGHT! 

And Furnished with either Wheels or Roller. 


in Price! 
LIGHIiTEeR DRAFT! 


ted and can be seen in practical operation on the Pub- 
Brooklyn, Boston, New Haven, 
prominent City Parks in 


; Waver 


6 Sizes for Hand Power--4 Sizes for Horse Power. 
Our New Horse Mower is conceded to be the LIGHTEST and 
REST Horse Lawn Mower ever made. 


N. B.—Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every 
Address, CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’E’G Co., — 


5teopl5 NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





BAKER’S 


LA BELLE ChucucLATIBRE. 


SOLD BY 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Walter Baker & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER’S COCOA, 


BROMA, 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 





Legal Aotices. 


YVOMMONWEALTH OF 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the estate 


said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, GEORGE 
BANCROFT, administrator of the estate of said de 
ceased, has presented to said Court his petition for 
license to sell the whole of the real estate of said 
deceased for the payment of debts and charges of ad 
ministration. You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the fourth Tuesday of May inst., at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said George Bancroft 
is ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week, three weeks successively, in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 


said Court, this seventh day of May, in the 
one thousand eight bundred and seventy-eight. 
3wly J. H. TYLER, Register. 
YOMMONY 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT, 
ro all persons interested in the estate of BERNARD 
DORETY, late of Malden, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting 
utrix of the will of said deceased, has presented for 
allowance the first account of her administration upon 
the @state of said deceased 


in said County, on the fourth Tuesday of May instant, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. And 
said executrix is ordered to serve this citation by pub 
lishing the same once a week in the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, a hewspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. : 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy eight. 
3wloy J. H. TYLER, Register. 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, and others interested in the estate 
of EPHRAIM H. WITHERELL, late of Concord, in 
said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, BENJ AMIN 
C. WITHERELL, Administrator of the estate of said 
deceased has presented to said Court his petition for 
icense to sell the whole of the real estate said dé 
ceased for the payment of debts and charges of admin 
istration, and for other reasons set forth in said peti 
tion. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the fourth Tuesday of May instant, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same; and said Administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, 
three weeks successively, in the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, & hewspaper printed at Boston, the last pub 
lication to be two days at least, before said Court 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of May, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy eig 
3wly J. H. 


ot 


ht. 
r'YLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS 
Whereas GEORGE WILLIAM RIBLETT of Newton, 
in said County, has presented to said Court a petition 
praying that his name may be 
GEORGE WILLIAM GLEASON, for the reasons therein 
set out: All persons are hereby 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of May instant, 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
they have, why the same should not be granted. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court 

Witness, GEOKGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this first day of May, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3wil9 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY ELIZABETH JACK 
SON, late of Ashland, in said county, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by Joun R. 
CUSHING, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, 
the fourth Tuesday of May instant, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news. 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of May,in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3wiy J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of LORENZO C, ANDREWS, 
late of Acton, in said County, deceased, greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by Lypta A. 
ANDREWS, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named, anc 
that she may be exempt from givinga surety or sure 
ties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Lowell, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the third Tuesday of May inst., at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3wis J. H. TYLER, Register. 








FARM AND GARDEN 


SEEDS. 


SEED PEAS. 


In addition to all the popular standard sorts, we 
offer the following superior new varieties : Extra Early 
Premium Gem, Laxton’s Alpha, Burnell’s Market Gar 
den, Carter’s Wilson, McLean’s Premier, Harrison’s 
Glory, Veitche’s Perfection, Carter’s Commander in 
Chief, &c. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


of every variety, including choice new varieties of 
Beans, Corn, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Beet, Let- 
tuce, Parsnip, &c. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


The choicest Asters, Balsams, Stocks, Pansies, Petu- 
nias, Double Zinnias, Florists’ Flowers, Novelties, 
and all other popular and favorite sorts. 


FIELD SEEDS. 


Best varieties of Field Corn, Spring Wheat, Barley, 
German Oats, Hungarian Grass, German Golden Mil 
let, Common Millet, &c. Also tor 


ROOT CROPS, 


Prize Long Red, Norbitan Giant, and Orange Globe, 
Mangel Wurzel, Lane’s Sugar Beet, Carter’s Imperial, 
Skirving’s Shamrock, and London Swede Turnip, 
Sweet German, Purple Top, and white flat Turnip, &c., 
&c., all fresh and of very best quality. 

Catalogues and price lists free. 


HOVEY & CoO., 


18 16 South Market St., BOSTON, 





FOUR MOWINGS, PASTURES AND 
grain fields with the Stockbridge Grass Ma- 
nure, which you can do till the 20th May, as it acts 
immediately, and will produce a good growth in from 
four to six weeks, and if your grain or grass fields do 
not bid fair to give a good crop, from lack of manure 
in the soil, you will find it profitable to apply the 
above. If, however, there are no grass roots, ora 
poor catch, you had better cut the grain or grass early, 
and plough up and sow to Menagerie, with the 
Stockbridge Hungarian Fertilizer, which will 
give a crop of from two to four tons per acre, that is 
equal to the best English Hay. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO.., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow? 





POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly 
say change in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- 
orsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- 
tiflc men as the Best Weather Indicator in the World, 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save times its cost in & 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
Wo will send it Free to ary address on receipt of $2.00 
Beware of worthless ions. None genuine 
Bend Stamp for Circulae Agents pr pow 
8. , 108 New 
WO Oe ae 
Op RegisteredLetiers at our risk 
13ws 








MASSACHU- | 


of CLIMENA G. HAYES, late of Tyngsborough, in 
; 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of | 
year | 


VEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
LE 
Whereas, CATHERINE DoReETY, the exec. | 


You are hereby cited to | 
appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at ¢ ambridge, | 


PROBATE COURT. | 


changed to that of | 


cited to appear at a | 


printed at Boston, the last | 


in said County of Middlesex, on | 


Real Estate---Stock, 


fits FOR HATCHING. 


Now Is THE TIME TO BUY EGGS 
A from the popular breed, the Light Brahma lo 
any one sending me fifty cents or sixteen 3 cent post 
age stamps, I will pack and ship a setting of eggs (13, 
from the Felch Strain, warranted to hatch 

H. R. STURGIS, 


iwil9 Riverside, Maine 


SAMUEL STAPLES & CO., Auctioneers 
Executor’s Sale of Real Estate 
IN CONCORD, MASS. 
W ILL BE SOLDAT PUBLIC 


on the premises, 


AUCTION 
| Om Monday, the 27th day of May, instant, 


| At3% o'clock P. M., the Homestead Farm, 
and occupied at the time of his decease by ( 
and situated in the centre of said ¢ 

will be sold in lots as follows 
ist. The Homestead dwelling house and other build 
ings used in connection therewith, and fifteen 
acres of land, about fourteen acres of which lies be 
rhoreau streets, and about 


owned 
yrus Stow, 
farm 


oncord Said 


about 


tween Walden and one 
acre in tront of the dwelling house aforesaid and upon 
the opposite side of Walden street. Said dwelling 
house is a large two-stor structure built, 
and in excellent condition containing twelve rooms 
besides the and supplied with running water 
The other buildings are a wood and too! ho and a 
good and ample barn his is avery de estate 
for a gentleman’s country residencs 
located in one of the pleasantest 
very near churches, excellent s« 
library, two railroad stations, stores, 
and surrounded by many delightful drives 

2d. About ten improved land suitable for 
building lots, upon the southerly side of a lane leading 

| through the farm, and also extending from Walden 

street to Thoreau street 

3d. About fifteen acres of pasture land lying upon 
the westerly side of Thoreau street and adjoining land 
of Nathan B. Stow 

tth. About fifteen and one-half acres of pasture and 
woodland adjoining the lot last mentioned, and land 
of Terence Byron, also fronting upon Thoreau street 

Also, the “‘Reynolds’ Place, » called, consisting of 
about one-third of an acre of land fronting upon Wal 
den street, and a two-story dwelling house, w 
story wing, containing nine rooms besides att 


thoroughly 


attic, 
use, 
rable 
» being centrally 
Sin the region, 

public 
office, &c., 


post 


acres ot 


This 
place is situated between lots 1 and 2 of 


mestead, 
is supplied with running water, and an excel 
lent t 


| oppor nit for one de ng aresidence yw 
perior locality at a moderate cost. It will be s 
mediately after the sale of of the homeste Ps 
lerms ten per centum of } hase money at time of 
sale, and remainder upon delivery of the deeds within 
ten days from time of sale Purchasers desiring it can 
probably arrange with the legatees under the will, 
have one-half of the purchase lie upon mort 
gage For further particulars inquire f t au 
t of the subscriber 


tioneers, or 
3tly CHAS 


the l 
affords 
1 su 


to 
money 
, he 
near the premise 
THOMPSON, Executor 
IM- 
rtolk, 


HORSE “sSOBOL” 
BATTELL of Ne 


y ROBBIN 


i ie E ORLOFF 
ported in 187 
Conn., 

WILL MAKE THE SEASON 
of 1878 at my stable at Middletield, Conn., at whioh 


place I may r more rticular informa 


tion 13tls JOHN M. TERRILI 


FARMS AND FARMING. 
I ANDS IN THE AROOSTOOK VA 

4 LEY Small and large farms from $1 to Slo; 
acre, » distance from Railroad lweuty-tive 
gives us 


i knowledge of the 


« addressed tf 


L- 
er 
necording ti 
years’ residence 
country Peams a personal 
of any farm on our reg Correspondence so 
SMALL & SMALL, Real Estate 
“Curibou House.” 13wl6 


it thoroug! 


furnished for inspection 
icited 
Ageuts, 


Caribou, Me 


ister 


, 
Executors’ Sale of Real Estate 
IN MAYNARD, SUDBURY, AND sS'TOW. 
B* LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 
Court for the County of Middlesex, the sub 
will and testament 
George Smith, late of said Maynard, deceased, will 
sell at public auction on the 14th day of May next, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, the lot of land belonging 
to the estate of said deceased, situated in the town of 
Stow, containing about thirty-five acres, and kuown 
by the name of the Newhall lot, and on the same day, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, he wil! sell at public 
auction on the premises, the following lots of land be 
| longing to the estate of said deceased, situated in said 
Maynard: Ist, the lot between the roads so calk d, 
containing about five a 2d, the Ice House lot, so 
called, containing about six acres; 3d, the Pine Wood 
lot, so called, « eleven acres, and im 
mediately last named sale, and at the same 
place, he will sell as aforesaid, and in the following 
Order: Ist, one-half part undivided of the Canal lot, 
80 called, the lot contains about one acre; 2d, one-half 
part undivided of a lot containing about twenty-two 
acres, called the Thicket lot; 3d, one-fourth part und 
vided of a lot in the town of Sudbury, containing about 
five acres, known as the lot near Great Pond. Terms 
made known at time and place of sal 
DELANO MARCH, Executor 
Boston, April 24th, 1878 3wi? 


Sure REwarD! 


'® Years to Pay for a Farm. 
| $4 to 610 PER ACRE. 


Beech and Maple Land in Michigan, in the Million 
Acre Grant of the Grand Kapids and indiana 
Railroad Company. 

Strong Soil, 
Sure Crops, 
Pienty of Timber, 
No Drought, 
m No Chinch Bugs, 
No ‘Hoppers,”’ 
Running Streams, 
Pure Water, 
Ready Markets, 
Schools. 


Railroad Completed through Centre of the 
Grant. 


New New-England Home. 


This Land and State are specially suited to the habits 
of the THRIFTY NEW ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, and is the best possible opportunity for placing 
sons and daughters in a new home, with a far better 
beginning than that of their fathers. 

Send for pamphiet, English or German. 

Address W. 0. HUGHART, 

Land Commissioner, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


We R Strong Pot Koses, suilable Jor immediate 


flowering, safely by mail, at all post-offices. 5 Splendid 
Varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 81; 12 for ®2; 1 
for 83 : 26 for 84 ;35 or RD AS tor B10: 100 fo Bie 
Send for our N oW Gul 2'TO ROSE CULTUR 
and choose from over finest sorts. Spe-~ 
sisity is growing and distributing Roses. THE DINGER 

OONARD U0O., Hose-Growers, West Grove,ChesterGo.,Pa. 
l0teow7 au «s 
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REDUCTION OF FARE 


TO 


itiiea NEW YORK, 


— VIA— 


FALL RIVER LINE. 
$3 FIRST-CLASS $5 


EXCURSION TICKETS 
Trains leave Old Colony Depot, cor. Kneeland and 
South Streets, daily (Sundays excepted) at 4.30 and 6 
P. M., connecting at Fall River with the staunch and 
magnificent steamers 
PROVIDENCE AND BRISTOL. 
Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com. 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
and State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 
BROOKLYN ANNEX STEAMER 
connects with this Line only. Leaving Pier 28, North 
River, New York, on arrival of steamer from the East. 
Passengers and baggage for Brooklyn transferred free. 
L. H. PALMER, Agt. J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
lyvtt 


3 Old State House. 





Hoag’s Hand Corn and Bean Planter works to 
perfection. Agents wanted, Send for illustrated eir- 
cular. A. Hoag, Grand Isle, Vt. For New York and 
Canada to 8. Gordon, Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. Steop11 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 otufit 
free. H. HaLverr & Co., Portland, Me. ly#¥9 


yg 
80 a7 . 
very how to Nursery mein Dealers at jarge 


ne ee nd stamp for 
a 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost. 
ly outfitfree. Tue & Co., Augusta, Me. ly9 
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MANHQOD RESTORED. 
RESCRIPTION FREE FOR THE SPEE- 
ot seminal weakness, lost manhood and 
ers aes a on by ey em or excess. 
Any druggist ngredients. Address 
bats “DAVIDSON & CO., 8 Nassav St., N. Y. 


a year. Agents wanted everywhere. Bua 
ness str timate, Partieu 
$2500 ez: J. caea @ Co., St. — 
$ Side Visitor. Terms and Ow 

P. 0. VICKERY, Avousra, 


$10 to $1000 














A DAY to Agents canvassing fur the Fire- 
Free. Address 


aipe. ly16 
Invested in Wall St. Stocks makea 








GO crit tocts, Te Somes & Go. Nassau, Ne -dtcoplz 


BAXTER & €0., 


MGS. Sa 
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DEACON BABBIT’S PHONOGRAPH. 





BY A. T. WORDEN, 





Deacon Babbit was progressive and enlightened in his 
ways 

He pevencil the Science Monthly and the Reviews 
rainy days, 

Had a cabinet of fossils, and some birds securely 
stulled, 

In his wood-nouse chamber study, where his pipe was 
daily pulled, 


It would make an old-time farmer stare around as in a 
dream 

lo see the Deacon churn, and plough, and cut his hay 
by steam, 

Pitch his hay and thrash his barwey with machinery 
alone, 

And call his help to dinner with a patent telephone. 


Thus the deacon bought each patent that could work 
Or Walk or sibg, 

Till he heard the papers raving of the very latest 
thing, 

A machine to bottle language, or a song, or sigh, or 
laugh; 

Phen the deacon he got crazy to possess a phonograph, 


Why, said he, jest think of storin’ up for a future gen- 
erauionh 

A pra’r meeting or conference; ‘twould be their sure 
salvalion, 

Or good old hymns; these modern ones are jist as light 
as cliatl. 

Thur’s no use talkin’, I must have a patent phono- 
graph. 


And no one knows how much it cost—the deacon had 
his way 

Andon his study table stood the phonograph one day. 

Phe deacon loaged it with hymns and pious odds and 
ends, 

Then donned his hat, and sought the etreet, to call in 
sundry friends, 


PME BOYS INTERVIEW 17. 
Jehonidab, the oldest son, had sought his brother 
Green, 
And they cailed in the hired man to view the new ma- 
clune; 


hey danced and sung, and turned the crank with 
uncouth sony una iaugh, 

Not knowing of the mystic powers of that same phon- 
Ograph. 


hey could not tell the purpose of the tin foil on the 
drum, 

They threatened angrily to kick the thing to kingdom 
comic, 

**It cannot dig, or plant, or sow, or do a single thing.” 

Phen they haa a war dance round the room that made 
the study ring. 

LUE DEACON RETURNETH. 

The deacon found the elder with his work before him 
spread, 

But he made him leave his sermon at the forty- 
second head, 

And down the street, Lis smoking-cap disported in the 
wind, 

His funny-ligured morning gown spread gaily out be- 
hind, 


Together they sought Deacon Smooth, a man of solid 
selise. 

Conservative in politics, religion, and expense; 

Just the opposite of Babbit, ue stuck to good old ways; 

And he laughed at all the inventions of these evil 
moderu days. 


But Deacon Babbit walked erect with triumph in his 


eye. 

“He would show ‘em an invention that would make 
uli skeptics tly,” 

And he told them he had bottled good old “China” 
aud **Milibauk,” 

And he guessed they'd stop their laughin’ when they 
heard him turn the crank. 


On the table in the study all so simple and serene 

Stood the very unpretentious, but remarkabie, ma- 
chine. 

Then the deacon he explained to them the diaphragm 
and drum; 

Grasped the handle, saying promptly, ‘Just you hark 
to what’s to come.” 


“I wonder what the derned old hog has been a buyin’ 
now.” 

‘The deacon dropped the handle, while the sweat stood 
on his brow. 

“The thing is out of kilter, but I guess I'll try agin.” 

“QO, Keiser, don’t you want a dog?” and “Betsey likes 
her gin.” 


rhe * r donned his smoking cap and started for the 
dgdoor, 

But Deacon Smooth winked slyly, saying he would like 
sulme More, 

But Babbitt gazed on the machine with looks of dark 
despair, 

Then said be guessed he'd try again; he knew his 
hymns were there. 


lie grasped the handle firmly, caring nothing for the 
DVIise 
Of half a dozen dancing fiends with voices like his 


boys; 
Or shouted songs in melting tones of ‘I’m your darling 


Jule 
“Whoop it up, my hearty boys,” ‘Furewell to 
Mary Biane.” 


And 


Sut Deacon Smooth had stood it all conservative and 
grand, 

Until the war dance came along, and then he raised 
his hand, 

And smote the phonograph a blow that laid it on the 
floor, 

A mass of wheels and broken springs, a thing of life 
no more, 


The elder he ran down the stairs, his fingers in his 


eurs, 

Kepeating Scripture to himself to quell his rising 
fears, 

And sayiug mildly to himself, ‘When man deserts his 
splere 

And penetrates to hidden things, he’d better stand in 
fear.” 


But Deacon Babbit, good old man, will raise his head 
no more. 

He sits and gazes sadly at the wreck upon the tloor, 

And tries to understand in vain (without an explana- 
tion) 

How some way in the management he lost the combi- 
nation. 


The boys at noon were curious about the new ma- 
chine, 

But the deacon told them to “Shut up” with such a 

; wrathiul mien 

That not a word leaked out about the fatal morning’s 
spree . 

And Deacon Smooth, conservative, has scored a victo- 
ry. 


A Selected Story. 
: From Ali the Year Round. 


MY FRIEND MALLAM., 





— 





CHAPTER I. 


The Priors had not long been with us, 
Tom Prior had been a fellow of Worcester, 
a noted scholar, an LL. D., one of the most 
rising dons of the day, and then had thrown 
up everything, married a poor woman, and re- 
tired to the obscurity,of some country living 
by the sea, because she couldn’t live away 
from it. Naturally, men called him a fool, 
and, forgot him. Now, a dozen years later, 
the provostship of his old college had fallen 
vacant; and because Simpson, who was hated 
by every man in it, would otherwise have 
stepped into the post, the fellows suddenly re- 
membered Prior’s learning and merits, and in- 
sisted on bestowing it on him as his due; and 
I think | was the first of his ancient friends 
to call on him and his wife after their installa- 
tion. ‘They had no children, and she was still 
a confirmed invalid; so as it was the long va- 
cation when they came, J fancied they might 
be rather dull, and came in provided with a 
great bunch of late crimson roses to cheer the 
sick lady. She looked happy enough, how- 
ever, without them. 

They were sitting out on the stone terrace 
which runs round two sides of the quadrangle, 
she leaning back on a sort of lounge, and 
wrapped up in a big maize-colored Indian 
shawl, and her husband reading the paper to 
her at her side. He jumped up when he saw 
me, and we shook hands for about ten min- 
utes, after which I was introduced to his wife 
and put into his chair, while he sat down be- 
side me, and began asking all manner of 
questions about old foes and friends. 

Not that Tom Prior ever had many foes. 
He was one of those kindly, sweet-tempered 
fellows who get loved even by men who laugh 
at them; and his wife, smiling over her roses 
at us, said I needn’t think that she considered 
herself in the least as a stranger, as she knev 
all about me and every one else who had ever 
been at college with her Tom; and had grown 
familiar with us from the first month of her 
married life. Presently, however, she began 
to fidget a little, and said: 

‘*Tom, dear, where’s Cecil? Mr. Gurney 
would like some tea.” 

And Tom, after two or three helpless 
glances round, answered : 

**To be sure, so he would. 
I wonder?” 

‘‘Who is Cecil?” I wondered; and as I do 
like my tea, and am in the habit of looking 
for it at some time in the afternoon, I rather 
hoped the owner of the name—probably Mrs. 
Prior’s maid—would turn up. However, 
just then Tom appeared to catch sight of 
some one at a window, for he shouted out, 
‘*Hi, Cecily! Tea! Here’s a visitor!” in a 
voice which might have been heard at the 
other end of the town. There was no reply 
audible; but the call proved efficacious, for 
in little more than five minutes a tidy little 
maid brought us out a tray, which she de 
ited on a tiny round table; and immediately 
afterward a young lady came out, slipped 
quietly into a chair behind it, and proceeded 
to dispense tea and bread and butter with suf- 
ficient celerity and absence of fuss to show, 
first, that she was used to the duty; and, sec- 
ondly, that she thought more of those about 
her than of drawing attention to herself—a 
sufficiently rare thing in young ladies ! 

Indeed I don’t remember noticing her at all 
at first. Prior and I went on talking, and the 
invalid lay back on her cushions, throwing in 
a word every now and then. It was a fine 
evening in September, and the sun getting 
low in the west reddened all the po front 
of the quadrangle, and burnt like a myriad of 
fiery sparkles in the yellowing foliage of the 
tall trees beyond. Above the sky was a pale, 
soft blue, warming down into a haze all gold, 
and rose color, and tender, delicate lilac. 
Even Mrs. Prior’s pale face and Tom’s 
whiskers were suffused with the pinky light. 
Cecil—she had only been introduced by the 
hostess as ‘‘my cousin,” so J did not know her 


Where is Cecil, 


slanting golden ray touched one of the blos- 
soms, turning it into a jewel of crimson fire, 
or rested on her white fingers and the folds ot 
her gray gown, nothing more. I sat there 
talking till after twilight had fallen, and when 
I went away I had hardly seen her face. 
Mrs. Prior was not allowed to stay out of 
doors after dark ; and her cousin went in with 


dressed townstolk ; and on coming out | found 
myself treading on the ,beels of Lom Prior. 
‘Lhe young lady Was With him; and as 1 took 
off my bat to her in the bright mornmg sun- 
light, 1 was almost struck dumb by discover- 
ing how beautitul she was. 

Yor she was one of those women whom 
every one would own to be beautitul. Tall 
and well-proportioned, with a skin lke pearl, 
and dull goid bau, smooth as saun, and 
banded round one of the most pertectly- 
formed heads ever set on a woman's shoulders, 
Not a girl; she must have been eight or nine 
and twenty, and there was something in her 
face which wade her look more; but still 
quite a young lady compared with a man over 
ov, like myseit, aud a very lovely young lady 
too. 

We all walked back to Worcester together ; 
and after | had got over the revelation of her 
looks we got on very pleasantly. ‘Lhere was 
& pretty mixture of cordiality to her cousin's 
old trend and high-bred reserve in her man- 
ner, which was very charming. You felt as 
if the cordiality was @ special act of grace to 
you, and might not be shown to everybody ; 
and yet the reserve stepped in just im tume to 
prevent your presuming on it. ben she had 
travelled, and read books, and thought about 
them alterward, which, if you've passed the 
age when a pretty tace 1s &.i-satisfyang, is an 
additional merit in a woman, and & rare one. 
By the tume we had reached home and lunch- 
ed, which | did with them, | should have. pro- 
nounced her pertect, but tor two things-—she 
smiled far too seldom; and she was more 
skeptical, especially on the subjects ot human 
nature and truth and goodness, than is to 
my mind becoming in a young woman. 

{ own that 1 like a girl to be bright and 
sunny and believing. A pretty mouth is al- 
ways prettier with a smile on it. 

We were out in the garden after lunch, 
talking. ‘l’o those who don’t know Oxtord, 1 
may mention that the gardens at Worcester, 
though not as beautiful as St. John’s or as in- 
teresting as New, are green and shady, witha 
large piece of water at the bottom overhung 
by tine old willows and alders, ther leaves 
just turning to faint yellow and dusky red 
under the first night frosts of autumn. 
Swans float upon its clear brown suriace, 
leaving long lines of silver light behind them, 
and come to the banks to be fed. We had 
brought some bread down with us; and as 
Miss Langton—I had found out her name by 
now—cruimbled and scattered it, 1 said to 
her, 

‘I have told Mrs. Prior I am at her dis- 
posal for the whole of to-morrow morning. 
Vo you know | am. quite proud of acting 
cicerone to two ladies who are already fa- 
miliar with Rome and Venice and Kgypt? 
All the same, don’t expect me to own to any 
inferiority in my own city. If you begin by 
picking holes at your first ouung, I will never 
take you for a second.” 

‘*‘| don’t think you need have any fear of 
that,” she said courteously; and then, her 
face flushing a little, ‘‘but you will not be 
showing it to me for the first time. It is my 
cousin who has never been here before. ‘his 
is my third visit.” 
‘*Your third? I am sorry to hear it,” I an- 
swered; and I was. There would have 
been something pleasant in showing a 
place like Oxtord to a woman like Cecil 
Langton. ‘‘ls it long since you were here?” 
She hesitated a little. 

‘Yes, it is nearly eight years since my first 
yisit, and we only stayed tour days; and did 
very little sight seeing. 1 was travelling with 
my father; and he was taken ill here. As 
soon as he was able to move we went on 
again.” 

‘That can hardly be called a visit at all 
then. Eight years ago, too! Why Keble 
was not built then. You have not seen the 
most gorgeous chapel in the university. Yes, 
you needn’t glance back at dear old Worces- 
ter here. The provost and I swear by our 
own goas of course; but wait till you’ve seen 
—I forgot though! You have been here since 
then, you say. How long ago was that? and 
was it a real visit the second time ?” 

**It was—two years later. Yes, I was here 
for a fortnight. Is it possible to satisfy a 
swan’s hunger, Mr. Gurney ?” 

‘It was then, in the abruptness with which 
she changed the conversation, that I noticed 
on her face the look I have mentioned; a 
strange, fixed expression, which aged and 
hardened it in a moment; a look which—how 
I do not know—gave me the idea of a proud 
nature terribly humbled at some period of its 
existence, and resenting it both inwardly and 
outwardly ever since. At the time, however, 
I did not understand it, and, like a fool, 
pressed the subject. 

‘*Two years later? Why, that was ’71, the 
year I came back here to live. And, upon my 
word, I believe I must have met you then. .« L 
fancied at lunch that I had seen your face be- 
fore; and said to myself, ‘That is the face 
which’ By the way, do you like compli- 
ments? No? Then 1 won't tell you what I 
said to myself. No, nor Mrs. Prior either ; 
for she’d be sure to go straight and repeat 
it to you. Were you not here for Commem- 
oration ? 

**Yes, Mr. Gurney, I was.” Her face had 
grown harder, and her manner suddenly 
brusque—almost, if I might say so, defiant. 
Mrs. Prior, leaning back in her bath chair a 
few steps oil, heard the question and answer, 
and bent forward, an anxious look on her 
pale, gentle face. 

‘*Mr. Gurney,” she said, pleasantly, ‘tyouare 
giving all your conversation to Cecil. Come 
and talk to me a little. I want to know where 
you are going to drag me and my chair to- 
morrow. 

That evening, Prior came round to my 
chambers for a smoke. Something was said 
of Miss Langton. 1 believe | mentioned her, 
praising her beauty and asking if she lived 
with them. 

«*Yes,” he said, ‘‘at least she came to us on 
a visit, when her brother was ordered to India 
eighteen months ago, and we have never let 
her go since. I don’t believe Emily could do 
without her now, and since her father’s death 
she has no regular home. Pretty? Well, 
some people say she’s rather gone off; but 
she was awfully handsome a year or two ago. 
Emily says she never knew a girl who has had 
80 many admirers.” 

“I don’t wonder at it. How is it she has 
not made one of them happy before now ?” 

‘‘Humph! It is a pity, isn’t it? And that 
reminds me, Emily told me to ask you not to 
refer to her last visit to Oxford. You don’t 
mind my mentioning it, do you?” 

‘Oh, dear no,” but I suppose my face 
showed some surprise, for he added: 

‘I suppose you think it rather an odd thing 
to ask, and the story’s an old one now; but 
my wife is awfully fond of Cecil, and can’t 
bear her to be pained. I oughtn’t to tell you 
about it, | suppose; but you’re such an old 
friend, and ” and then, of course, Prior, 
being one of those men who can’t keep a se- 
cret for five minutes, if they try, did tell me 
all about it, and I learnt the meaning of that 
look in Miss Langton’s face, and why she had 
turned so abruptly from the subject of Com- 
memoration. 

She had been staying with friends who had 
relations at Oxford; and of course, not only 
the relations, but half the relations’ friends at 
the different colleges went wild about her 
beauty. Wherever she went she had a troop 
of admirers. Luncheons and picnics were got 
up in her honor, and all might have been very 
pleasant if one of the men had not fallen des- 
perately in love with her, and succeeded in 
winning her heart. It was one of those cases 
so clear from the first, and she showed her 
preference so plainly that other men drew off, 
feeling they badn’t a ghost of a chance; and 
her friends spoke to her on the subject, being 
afraid they would get into trouble, as she ha 
money, or would have, and the young fellow 
wasn’t rich. 

‘‘Well, and then ?” I asked, when the story 
had got so tar. I remembered her perfectly 
now, and of hearing about this very love af- 
fair; but I wanted to know his version of it. 

“Oh, he was a blackguard,” said Tom, im- 
patiently, ‘‘and had only been playing with 
her. When her friends spoke to her she 
owned he hadn’t proposed, but admitted 
frankly that she cared for him, and that she 
thought he did for her, and wanted to tell her 
so. It was only three days then before they 








were leaving; and, oddly enough, the very 
next day, though he had asked her leave to 
call, and she waited at home for him, he never 


The second day it was the 
same thing—no sign of him. Her friends 
thought there must have been some misunder- 
standing ; and as they all liked him and really 
believed that he cared for Cecil, they wrote to 
ask him and one or two others to lunch on the 
morrow, mentioning that they were leaving 
next day. He sent back a note declining on 
some pretext or another, but hoping to call 
and say good-by; and never came near them 
again. believe they even saw him in the 
street, and he avoided them. Yes, it was a 
scoundrelly business; and they say it near! 
killed Cecil. She was an awfully proud girl, 
had never cared for any one before. 
Emily says it was two years before she would 
even go out anywhere; and I don’t believe 
she'll ever like or put faith in a man again.” 

‘‘Hum! I’ve heard men say the same of 
women, and with a ms cause. By the way, 
who was this fellow? I suppose you know his 
name.” 

*‘No, I don’t. Emily may; but she’s never 
mentioned it, so I don’t think it likely”—Tom 
judged the rest of the world 7a 
good many of us do—*‘Cecil 't keep the 
affair altogether dark; but she made her 
friends promise mention the man’s 


turned up at all. 





and they made friends shortly afterward. I 
say, 1 must be gomg. Of course, you won't 
ever hint at my having told you of this af- 
fair.” And he went, 

1 lit another pipe and meditated upon it. 
Prior would have been surprised if he had 
known | could have told him the name of the 
man whose baseness had swept the sunshine 
out of Cecil Langton’s heart six years ago; 
but surely there must be some mistake ; and if 
BO That night 1 sat down and wrote a 
note to a friend in London, asking him to 
take pity on my dulness and come down to me 
for a few days. Atter that 1 went to bed. 

1 had been calling on the Priors two or three 
days later, and was just saying ‘*Good-by,” 
atter promising to come in to afternoon tea on 
the morrow and bring Miss Langton a book 
on stained glass, wuen 1 remembered some- 
thing on the threshold. 

‘Alter all, 1 don’t know that I can come. 
I had forgotten that 1 am expecting a friend 
to-day from town to stay with me; and un- 
less 1 may bring him with me——” 

“Ob, but do,” cried Mrs. Prior, cordially. 
“Tell him we shall be very glad to see him. 
Cecil would be miserable without her book, 
and you to explain it toher.” And ‘lom came 
after me to the door, calling out: 

‘*] should think, old fellow, you knew that 
any one you brought here woula be welcome, 
if he were the King of the Cannibal Islands.” 

Certainly the Priors were among the pleas- 
antest, most good-natured people 1 ever met. 

1 said something of the sort at lunch to 
Mallam on the following day. He was a 
clever, successiul lawyer, six or seven years 
my junior; but our families had been inti- 
mate all their lives, and we had been at the 
same college. When he learned trom my 
note that business was keeping me in Oxtord, 
all through the solitude of the ‘‘long,” he cut 
short a pleasant visit at ‘lwickenbam, and 
came down to me at once; and very jolly it 
was for me to have him. We had been talk- 
ing all the morning. 

**1 don’t think you remember Prior,” I said 
to him. ‘He was before your tune. A man 
of note though, and " 

‘Is that the fellow who used to be called 
Mother Prior?” broke in Mallam. ‘I'he worst 
of those London men is, they move and speak 
and live so quickly, tyey make no allowance 
for our pleasant, leisurely way of gathering 
up and giving out our ideas; and have a trick 
of cutting us short in rather an uritating 
manner. ‘*Man who first tlung thirty thou- 
sand pounds into a ditch, and then kicked 
overboard a fellowship and all his prospects to 
marry an old woman without a cent?” 

‘‘hxactly,” said 1, quietly. ‘*‘The man 
who threw away a fortune because he was too 
honest to take a woman he didn’t care about 
with it; and gave up his fellowship and honors 
to marry a girl to whom he had kept faithful 
for twelve years, and who had lost her youth 
and health and prettiness waiting tor him, be- 
cause her father wouldn’t hear of it; and she 
wouldn’t rebel against the old man while he 
lived. ‘That’s Prior.” 

*‘And Prior was a fool,” said Mallam. 
“Well, what judgment has happened to him 
since ?” 

‘‘None in particular; except that, with an 
invalid wife and a smallish income, he’s been 
as happy as a king ever since; and now he’s 
been made provost of his old college, and is 
happier than ever.” 

‘Curious dispensation of Providence that 
fools often are happy in their folly,” said Mal- 
lam, cynically.” He was aman who had had 
a disappointment in early life, and had taken 
lite with the bitter rind on ever since; but | 
didn’t mind him, being perfectly aware that, 
in spite of his sneers, he had at one time lived 
hardly and fared plainly to keep two young 
Step-sisters at an expensive school, and at an- 
other had sacrificed a continental tour to save 
an old servant’s son from prison, and set him 
going in a new country. He would have 
quarrelled with and cut me to a dead cer- 
tainty, if I had ever given him an inkling that 
I knew of these little weaknesses. Neverthe- 
less they were facts. 

‘*‘What about the Priors now?” he asked 
leisurely, and helping himself to another cut- 
let. 

‘Only that I’ve promised to go there this 
alternoon and take you with me. I should 
rather like you to be civil to them, Hugh. 
The wife is a dear little woman, who has 
managed to keep a smiling face through years 
of horrid bodily pain; and she has contided to 
me that a great thorn in her side was the fear 
that Prior nad ruined himself by his marriage, 
and that his old friends are of that opinion. 
1 want to show her she is mistaken.” 

‘In other words, back him up in his past 
idiocies, and encourage other idiots to future 
ones,” said Mallam, coolly. ‘*All right, I'll 
go; it’s nothing tome. Any children ?” 

‘‘No, none. They have taken a distant 
cousin, though, an orphan, to live with them ; 
but——” 

‘‘Peopie who have just enough to keep 
themselves always want to keep a dozen 
others,” putin Mallam, in the aggravating 
way I have mentioned betore; and so | did 
not get an opportunity of adding anything 
more about Cecil Langton. 

It was about 4 o'clock when we got there. 
The sun was shining in at one window through 
a framework of leaves—green, and gold, and 
red—and flooding that end of the room with 
yellow light. Cecil sat just in the centre of 
it. You could see nothing of her face or per- 
son—only a tall, dark figure in a blur of 
golden haze. 1 don’t think Mallam even 
glanced at her, for Prior came forward, 
shaking hands with us both in his cordial way, 
and taking him across the room to introduce 
him to the pale face gleaming pleasantly out 
of its background of red cushions in a warm 
corner. It was not till a minute or two had 
passed that he looked round and said : 

“Cecil, are you there? Mr. Mallam, my 
wife’s cousin, Miss Langton.” 

I had just shaken hands with Miss Langton, 
and I shall never forget the change which 
came over her face as she looked up and her 
eyes met Mallam’s. For a moment [ thought 
it was that she had stepped out of the golden 
haze into the shadow, but she had not moved 
an inch; only her color had faded quite away 
into a dead, ashen tint, which made her very 
lips gray; and her eyes opened wider and 
a sort of quiver passed over her mouth. She 
did not speak a word, only bowed; and Mal- 
lam, who had started and flushed all over his 
face, like a man struck a sudden, heavy blow, 
bowed too. Then he said, slowly and with 
some hesitation : 

‘‘[—I think I have met Miss Langton be- 
fore.” The dark color deepened in his face, 
and he added, hurriedly, ‘‘Not that I can ex- 
pect her to remember me.” 

Cecil looked at him full. There was some- 
thing almost cruel in the hard stare of those 
beautiful eyes. 

‘*No,” she said coldly. ‘‘I do not remem- 
ber you. You must be under a mistake.” 
And then Mallam bowed again and asked her 
to excuse him for it. He was the coolest of 
men generally, with one of those stern, im- 
passive faces which nothing moves. I had 
neve? seen him so discomposed before. She 
stepped back into her seat by the window, and 
he went and sat down by Mrs. Prior. But 
even here my introduction did not seem a 
success. Perhaps something in his manner re- 
acted on hers, but the gentle lady was not half 
as bright and pleasant as usual. There was a 
nervous, flurried expression in her eyes, and 
her manner was decidedly constrained. If it 
had not been for Tom’s irrepressible genial- 
ity, I don’t know what I should have done. 
Cecil, indeed, was talkative enough, and de- 
voted herself to me and my Flemish book 
with an assiduity which was very flattering, 
seeing that there was a younger and hand- 
somer man inthe room. But I hardly think 
her mind was in the subject, either, for she 
asked me the most irrelevant questions at the 
end of some of my most careful explanations ; 
and laughed at points which did not seem to 
me to have any humor in them. I scarcely 
thought her as intelligent as usual. 

Tea was brought in and put on the little 
table by Miss Langton. Tom had called me 
off at the moment; so Mallam rose, as in 
duty bound, to assist her with the cups. He 
did not speak ; nor did she, only gave them to 
him in silence. But her hand must have been 
less steady than usual; for presently, as she 
was handing him his own, either through her 
awkwardness or his, there was a sudden clat- 
ter, and the cups went over, part of the con- 
tents being spilt on her dress. Mallam 
stooped instantly, taking out his hankerchief 
to it, in spite of her exclaiming almost 
sharply that it was no matter, and giving an 
impatient jerk to her dress to free it or shake 
the drops off. Their hands came in contact 
for a moment by the action—only a touch, 
but I saw her tremble suddenly, and the 
color rush into her face, making a dull red 
spot in either cheek. She slipped out into the 
garden almost immediately sheawenl by the 
open French window, and did not return 

ain. We could see her tall figure in its 
black dress passing to and fro between the up- 
- stems and purple and scarlet blossoms 
of the dahlias. The low rays of the sun lit 
up the under side of the leaves, turning them 
into t golden flakes, and rested on 
her little shining head, as she went backward 
and forward, never once glancing at the house. 
We did not stay very long after she was gone. 


CHAPTER I. 

Hugh and I walked to the corner of Broad 
street oop I a a he should 
speak , and presently did, turning on 
me with sufficient tness and asking: 

‘Why did you not tell me Miss Langton 
was staying with the Priors, Gurney >” 

“I did tell you, my dear fellow. Don’t you 
remember ?” ‘ 

“You said ‘a cousin.’ You never men- 
oe Dide's IP Perhaps I knew 

“Didn't young ladies’ 
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came across; and, to judge by the Priors’ af- 
fection for her, one of the best. Poor thing! 
it seems strange that such a beautiful creature 
should have no nearer relatives to cling to.”, 

“She is beautiful, more beautiful than 
ever,” Mallam said abruptly ; and then, after 
a pause, ‘‘l wonder that she has not married 
long ago.” 

“Not for want of asking,” 
little sharply. 

‘‘No,” be said; and then, after a minute or 
two, during which we had turned into my par- 
lor, ‘‘l suppose you saw that we—that 1 had 
met her betore ?” 

‘I daresay. She was here for Commemo- 
ration in 71; and before that again tor 
what's the matter, Hugh?” for he had winced 
and his face grown as pale as a man stabbed 
by some sudden pain. 

‘‘Nothing,” he said, slowly, ‘‘except that 
there is no folly like an old folly; and no fool 
like a man who piques himself on his wisdom. 
1 told you once, when you were urging me to 
marry, that my lite had been spoilt by a wom- 
an years ago. Well, | met her again this 
evening for the first time since the event. 
She is Cecil Langton.” 

*‘And Cecil Langton was engaged to you 
and jilted you? So 1 guessed ; and yet 1 won- 
der at it, too. It doesn’t seem like her.” 

‘‘No, she was not engaged tome. I never 
asked her. I found out in time.” 

‘‘Found out what ?” 

‘*That she was not the angel | thought her, 
that’s all. And yet,” he added, with another 
short, bitter laugh, ‘‘] dare say she’s not dif- 
ferent to the rest of her sex; and if she had 
married me, and | had never known, | might 
have lived in a fool’s paradise till now. By 
heaven, when | look at her, 1 wish I had never 
known! Don’t think it was anything dread- 
ful, however, only that | had made an ideal 
goddess of her, and | discovered one day that 
she was just a woman, as false and fickle and 
far gone in flirtations as the rest.” 

‘1 never thought her anything but a wom- 
au,” | answered, ‘‘and, on the whole, I pre- 
fer women to goddesses. However, if she 
played with you, old man, she’s been heavily 
punished since; so you’ve had your revenge.” 

‘‘Punished? How do you mean?” and he 
turned on me with a fierceness which showed 
that any idea of pain to her was no pleasure 
to him. 

‘‘Only, that she was jilted herself by a man 
she cared for,” I said quietly, ‘‘a man who 
made furious love to her, and then—leit her. 
They say she’s never been the same since. 
That sort of thing gets talked about, you 
know, and the talking about it is almost worse 
than the pain and cruelty itself, to a delicate- 
minded woman. I shouldn’t have mentioned 
it to you, but for what you said. Prior told 
me. ‘lhat’s why she never married.” 

“That!” repeated Mallam. ‘*When did 
this happen ?” 

‘Oh, some years ago. By the way, Prior 
told me it was here, in Oxtord, so her remi- 
niscences of this place can’t be altogether 
pleasant.” 

‘In Oxford,” he repeated again. ‘‘Could 
that blackguard have done it? But she was 
writing to him afterward ; and she was light- 
hearted enough then. Gurney, do tell me 
one thing. It’s not idle curiosity—was the 
man’s name Lucas ?” 

‘‘Don't know,” I said, quietly. ‘Prior 
never heard it; but Lucas—you don’t mean 
that. You're thinking of some other name, 
aren’t you? Lucas is her brother, you know.” 

‘‘Her brother!” cried Mallam. It was 
more like a hoarse cry than intelligible speech. 
He turned on me suddenly as he uttered it, 
grasping my shoulder. ‘*What do you mean? 
How could her brother’s name be Lucas, when 
hers is Langton ?” 

‘Easily enough; so let me go, will you, 
and sit down. Her father married a widow 
of the name of Lucas, with a small son by her 
first husband. Simplest thing possible, and 
—hallo! Hugh, old fellow, what’s the matter ?” 

He had let go of me, and turned away to a 
distant window. I could see that his face was 
hidden in his hands. By and by, when he 
had got over it a little, and we were sitting by 
the fire, he said to me: 

‘Gurney, I want to tell you a story. I’ve 
been the most confounded fool and villain, 
without knowing it, and have injured another, 
even more than myself. ‘The sooner | get 
away from here the better; but I'd like you to 
hear about it first. It is six years since | 
parted from Cecil Langton. I kad only 
known her a tortnmight, but I loved her with 
my whole heart from the first day we met. 
She was like a new revelation to me, and I be- 
lieved in her. I dare say you'll call me an 
ass. I know I’m different to most men. I 
don’t believe the generality care what a wom- 
an is in herselt, so they are in love with her, 
and she withthem. Passion covers everything 
with a beautiful face to back it; but, unlucki- 
ly, it wasn’t so with me. I| suppose I’m in- 
sanely jealous by nature; and I had a ‘fad’ 
about never marrying a woman with a ‘story,’ 
a woman who had had lovers or romances be- 
fore. I wanted my wife to be all my own, 
with no memories even to come between her 
heart and mine. | think if I could have chos- 
en, I would have had her locked up in a glass 
case till the moment I saw her. ‘There, laugh 
if you like! It was an idiotic craze, and | 
own it; but the worst of it was that, not con- 
tent with having this ideal in my mind, I ap- 
plied it to Cecil, and I believed she came up 
to it. One thing I know, that every one was 
going wild about her beauty—it didn’t seem to 
make any impression on her. She never 
showed a grain of favor to any of her numer- 
ous admirers ; and one of her greatest charms 
to me was the sort of glad, free, heart-whole- 
ness which she carried about with her. Even 
I, who loved her so well, couldn't tell if she 
knew it, or cared for me. Sometimes I 
thought she did—a little; but I think great 
love makes one humble; and oftener | feared 
I was mistaken. I have never known how it 
was in reality. 

‘The day before 1 was going to ask her the 
question, we were in the public drawing 
room at the Rashleigh Hotel. She and her 
friends were staying there; and we had all 
come in together from the Bodleian. We 
were talking of a portrait of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, there—you know it—and she said 
something about not sympathizing much with 
the sorrows of a woman of many loves. It 
was like my ideal of her, and I said so, observ- 
ing: 

e. ‘I don’t think you would change easily if 
you cared for any one.’ And she answered : 

‘«*No, once ought to be enough for any real 
woman. Not,’ she added quickly, ‘that I can 
speak from experience.’ 

‘« ‘Of changing ?’ I said, ‘or caring ?” 

‘‘T was looking into her eyes, and I was 
glad to see them soften and a lovely blush 
come into her face; yet she tried to keep her 
careless look and answered : 

‘**People cannot change if they have never 
cared.’ 

‘‘sBut they might care! I said. Her 
friends were leaving the room to put their 
things away. I saw she wanted to follow 
them, and 1 had only time to add: ‘May I 
come again to-morrow? I want to ask you—’ 

‘‘She was gone before I said what; but 
though she Lurried up stairs, there was no de- 
nial in her eyes, and she had not snatched her 
hand from me. I think I should have held 
her by it and asked my question then, but a 
waiter passed the door at the moment and 
glanced in at us, and I let her go lest I might 
expose her to some remark. I was careful 
enough of her name. If only others had been 
as much so! 

‘*There was an anused door at one side of 
the room. A table covered with books stood 
against it, and I was leaning over it, trying 
to find something in Bradshaw, when I heard 
talking going on the other side of the door. 
I suppose there was a pantry there, for they 
were waiters’ voices, so I paid no attention till 
I heard a name, and it flashed on me they 
were speaking of Cecil. 

++ cA, well, she’s a beautiful gurl, is a hun- 
dred-and-seven,’ said one. ‘We don’t often 
get a stunninger.’ And then there came a 
grunt in answer. 

‘**Ay, an’ carryin’ on as them stunning ones 
generally does. It’s one o’ the young college 
gents now, I see; but she was ’ere two years 
ago with her pa, an’ then it were an oflicer. 
Ah, I remembers them! He were a Cap’en 
Lucas. Same name as my wife afore I mar- 
ried her.’ 

“Gurney, I can’t repeat the words as I 
heard them. The gist of them was this, that 
while staying at the hotel she had telegraphed 
for this Captain Lucas to join her, and then 
affected great surprise when he walked up to 
her and her father in the coffee room; that 
their mutual affection and whispered confi- 
dences were patent, even to the waiters, as 
was also the old gentleman’s dislike to him; 
that the two men quarreled violently on the 
second evening; and that, on the following. 
day, this servant met her creeping down stairs 
in the early morning, before any one was up, 
to bid Captain Lucas good-bye; and looking 
into the coffee room, a minute or two later, 
saw him holding her in his arms and aneng 
her. I did not wait to hear any more. 
should never have stood there so long only I 
seemed struck stupid. The moment I woke 
up to a sense of what I was hearing | hurried 
away. Gurney, I do believe I went half mad. 
I can remember pacing up and down my room 
all night; and next day I kept out of every 
one’s sight, and wandered about in a fever of 
misery and irresolution. Sometimes I felt as 
if I would rather never see her again; some- 
times that I must speak to her and tell her 
what I had heard, if only that she might 
deny it. If she had ordered me out of her 

ight at the same time, I shouldn't have mind- 
oe. To have known that it was a lie, that it 
was not she who had met this confounded 
Capt. Lucas, would have been worth more 
than my own life to me ng age 3 
how even to speak to on subject, 
couldn't tell. At last I could bear it no 
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friends had a private sitting room | ran up |to 
it, hoping I might find her, and alone.j, She 
was not there, however—the room was empty ; 
but her little desk stood open on the table, 
and near it a letter addressed, in her large, 
bold hand, which I once told her laughingly | 
could read a mile off, to Capt. Lucas, Royal 
Artillery Barracks, somewhere. I did not 
wait for a second giance, but turned and 
went out from the room and the hotel. I had 
learned all 1 wanted to know. I never saw or 
spoke to her again. She left Oxford a day or 
two afterward; and when the other fellows 
used to chaff me about her next term, most of 
them assuming that I had proposed to the 
beautiful Miss Langton and been refused, and 
some making rather merry at my expense, | 
never denied it. I would guard her name if I 
could, though she might peril it; and, be- 
sides, 1 could not have spoken of her. My 
one hope was to forget her existence, and that 
was a vain one. Heaven only knows how she 
has haunted my memory, and now--now !” 

‘You find out that you were utterly unjust 
to her, that the Captain Lucas was her step- 
brother, and that she sent for him at the 
Rashleigh in the hope of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between him and her father, who had not 
met him since her mother’s death! Well, 
Hugh, you've certainly made a sad blunder of 
it; and it isn’t your fault if you haven't brok- 
en outright as true a heart as ever beat. 
What are you going to do at present ?” 

‘Go away,” he said hoarsely; ‘‘that I may 
not insuit her by a second sight of me. No 
wonder she looked at me with such aversion 
to-day. And to think she might once have 
cared for me! Well, well, 1 am punished 
enough.” 

And upon my word, when I saw him sitting 
with his head bowed upon his hands, and his 
face as drawn and haggard as if years of pain 
had swept over it since the morning, I almost 
felt the same, and began to soften im the an- 
ger | had felt at his first condemnation of 
Cecil. He, however, would listen to no ex- 
cuse for his conduct, and laughed to scorn my 
suggestion that she might yet forgive him. 

**Would you have me insult her worse ?” he 
asked me bitterly. ‘‘No, no, tell her some 
day, if you like, that I left her because 1 was 
utterly unworthy of her, but that I loved her 
with my whole heart, and was never faithless 
to her even for a day. Tell her that, if you 
will, and then never mention me again. She 
will not care that you should.” And it was 
altogether against his will that 1 insisted on 
giving his message in my own way, and before 
he lett Oxford. In my heart | believed that 
Cecil still cared for him, and would never suf- 
fer him to go; but he checked me sternly 
when I even tried to hint at such an idea, and 
I left him packing his portmanteau when | 
started. 

Mrs. Prior received me less cordially than 
usual. She looked worried and fretful, and 
told me she could not have seen any stranger. 

‘So I am glad you did not bring your friend 
with you,” she said. ‘‘Is he a great friend ? 
for, to tell the truth, I did not take a fancy to 
him. He has the same name as a person who 
—whom I would not receive on any account ; 
and—and I did not care forhismanner. Is he 
going to stay long with you?” 

Cecil got up and laid her hand on the inva- 
lid’s shoulder. Her beautiful face was look- 
ing very white this morning, but as calm as 
wax. 

‘Cousin Emily is not well,” she said gently. 
**You are not to mind her, Mr. Gurney. It 
is a way of hers to take unreasonable likes and 
dislikes ; and we have not been seeing many 
strangers of late. She would like your friend 
very well on one of her good days. Come 
out into the garden and look at my Japanese 
anemones.” And I srose and went out with 
her gladly ; but when we got to the flowers I 
turned my back on them and said: 

‘*Thank you for taking Mallam’s part, Miss 
Langton. He is a man | love dearly, and all 
the more that he has had a great trouble in 
his lite—perhaps the greatest any man can 
have. It is very heavy on him now.” Her 
face turned paler yet, her hands clasped each 
other in a tight hold, but she did not speak. 
I went on quite quietly: ‘‘He was unfortunate 
enough once to love a woman very dearly, and 
wrong her cruelly. It’s quite a proper story, 
so you needn't mind my mentioning it. Late- 
ly, only last night, he tound out his error, and 
it has overwhelmed him. He saw the lady 
again and 4 

‘*Thought her rather pretty, perhaps,” 
Cecil interrupted s« ornfully, ‘‘and even that 
he might have done worse than have been 
faithful to her. Is that your friend's trouble, 
Mr. Gurney? I compassionate him; though 
I don’t see a remedy for it.” 

‘‘No,” I said coolly ; ‘‘for as it happens he 
never was faithless to her; only to his beliet 
in her. And great as that fault was, Miss 
Langton, 1 have told him that if ever she 
cared for him she would forgive him, even 
though it were greater yet. He wilf not hear 
me; and declares that the very sight of him 
must be an offence to her. I wish you would 
let me tell you the story. A woman's opinion 
is sometimes worth having on these matters, 
and I should like to hear yours.” And then I 
told her it all, without any glossing over or 
extenuating ; she standing betore me with the 
white anemones waving in the breeze about 
her feet, and the morning sunshine on her fair 
head, and the changing color in her face. It 
was a very changing color during my tale, 
shifting from hot crimson to pale more than 
once; but before the end the crimson had fad- 
ed into a settled pallor, and when I was silent 
she lifted two very bright, proud eyes to 
mine, and said quite calmly and coldly : 

‘*T think your friend is right, Mr. Gurney. 
He has insulted the lady—grossly; and his 
presence must be an offence to her. As to his 
love,” and there was a small, hard quiver of a 
smile about her mouth, ‘‘no man who loved a 
woman would be coward enough to desert her 
on so unworthy a suspicion. She is better 
without such love as his; and you may be sure 
she has long ago put away any she might have 
ever had for him.” 

**You really think so?” I asked, looking at 
her. 

‘‘T am sure of it,” she said firmly, and there 
was so little sign of weakness in her face that 
I saw further words were useless, and went 
back to Mallam with a heavy heart. Poor 
fellow; he never asked me a question; but 
the look with which he met me, and the beat- 
en-down expression which came over his face 
when I told him the result of my visit, showed 
me there had been more hope in his heart than 
he had owned. He left Oxford half an hour 
later, and his last words to me were: 

*‘God bless you, dear old tellow. ‘Try and 
be any service to her that you can, and—and 
let me know if she marries. I hope she will! 
and a better man than I.” 

It was nine months before I heard from him 
again. All that time he had not written to 
me, and now his letter was to say that he had 
accepted an appointment in India. He was 
weary of this country, and—and, in fact, he 
found he could not live down the memory of 
his folly while he remained in it. Would I 
come up to London to bid him good-bye, or 
should he run down to me? 

I couldn't go up to London. Though it 
was the long vacation again, I was detained in 
Oxford by business which required my con- 
stant presence ; so I asked him to come down 
to me for a couple of days, adding that he 
need not be afraid of meeting Cecil, as she 
was away. To tell the truth, I was not sorry 
she was, for I was a little vexed with her. 
She had looked very pale and ill for a few 
days after Mallam’s departure last autumn, 
but after that she brightened up, got quite 
rosy, and went about with a younger and hap- 
pier air than I had ever noticed in her. I 
thought her rather hard-hearted and unfeel- 
ing, but I couldn’t help liking her all the same. 
Itis not easy to dislike a beautiful woman who 
is persistently kind and gracious to you, and 
meets even your surliness—and I was rather 
surly to her for a little while—with extra 
sweetness and gentleness. One would almost 
have thought that she liked me the better for 
being angry with her. 

It was very pleasant seeing Mallam again, 
though I thought him looking ill and aged, 
and I did not like the idea of his going off to 
India. You see I loved the fellow, and it 
seemed like losing him for good. Besides, 
though he talked lightly enough of it himself, 
it was with the lightness of a man who, having 
lost everything, has nothing more to risk. 

We were out walking on the following day, 
strolling about arm in arm for a last look, as 
Hugh said, at the dear old place, when we 
met Prior. He and his wife were just going 
off for a little tour on the Continent, and 
nothing would satisfy him but that we should 
walk round to Worcester with him and see 
her. Indeed, he was so cordial and pleasant 
to Mallam—having heard of his ores 
exile—that it would have been churlish to re- 
fuse, and Hugh himself made no difficulty. I 
had told him Cecil was away, and perhaps he 
thought he would like to look again at his old 
college and the room where he had last seen 
her. It was too late to draw back when, just 
as we were going up to the house, Prior said : 


‘Ah, there’s Cecil at the window. I forgot 
to tell you, Gurney; she came back this 
morning. She’s looking very seedy, too, poor 

irl—very; but she'll be glad to see you. 
urney is prime favorite with my womankind, 
you must. know, Mr. Mallam.” 

Hugh made no answer, did not even seem 
to hear, and we went in. Mrs. Prior was on 
the sofa, but there was no sign of Cecil at the 
window or elsewhere. If she had been there, 
she must have seen us and made good her es- 
cape. Tom began to ask for her, of course, 
with masculine stupidity ; but his wife snubbed 
him at once, with a decision which he could 
not fail to understand. Mallam did, too. I 
could see it by the extra shadow on his hand- 
some face ; and I wasn't surprised when, after 
a few minutes, he got up and said ‘‘Good- 
bye,” adding that he wouldn't take me away, 
for he had a call to make on another o 
friend. _I saw that he would rather be alone, 
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He went out across the old college quad, 
and was just passing out through the entrance 
porch when he saw that the chapel was open, 
and something made him turn back and go in- 
to it. If any Worcester man reads this, he 
won't wonder perhaps. There are not many 
more beautiful chapels in England than this 
dimly-lit edifice of ours, with its floor of mo- 
saic, its richly-stained windows, and gorgeous 
blending of gold and color on walls and roof. 
There is one window particularly lovely, rep- 
resenting the three Marys at the tomb. An 
angel, with radiant wings of purple and ruby, 
is sending them away with the words, ‘‘He is 
not here; He is arisen"—and Magdalen, in 
her white gown and with a flood of yellow hair 
rolling down her back, leans in the sickness of 
disappointment on one of her companions. 
The sun was shining through this window in a 
broad rainbow-colored stream, and smote up- 
on the dark oaken carving of the opposite 
stalls with a gold and crimson lustre; smote, 
too, upon the brow of a woman standing by 
the lectern—a tall, fair-haired woman in a 
white gown, too, and with a sadder look in 
her eyes than any pictured Magdalen. The 
amber glory fell upon her head and on the 
pear-like outline of her cheek. All the rest of 
her was in a shadow—a dim, white figure, 
with a bunch of yellow roses in her hand, 
against a dim background of gilding and color 
and costly marbles, mellowed into harmony 
by the obscurity. ‘Then, all of a sudden, she 
moved, turned her head round, and saw Mal- 
lam standing looking at her. 

He had been there five minutes at least, so 
he had had time to get over his surprise, yet 
his face was as pale as marble. She had not 
a moment to collect herself; and hers was just 
as usual, calm and grave—even the sadness in 
her eyes exchanged for their old look of reso- 
lute, defiant pride; but Hugh had a purpose 
in his mind and was not to be baffled at that. 

‘*Miss Langton,” he said, coming up to her, 
‘*I did not mean to intrude on you; but since 
I have done so by accident, will you let me 
speak to you? I am leaving England this 
month, and I will not keep you five minutes 
at most.” 

Cecil looked at him. Perhaps the kind of 
repressed desperation in his voice showed her 
he would have his say, whether she said yea 
or nay. Anyhow, she just bowed her head in 
cold acquiescence, and stood still, one hand 
resting on the silver lectern, the other grasp- 
ing her roses. He came a little nearer, and 
said quietly : 

‘**l am going to India, because I cannot tor- 
get you here. 1 don’t know if I shall ever re- 
turn, and I don’t care; but before | go, I 
want to ask you one favor. I want you to 
forgive me, Miss Langton.” 

He could not see her face—she had turned 
it a little from him; but he saw her start, and 
one yellow rose fall with a little rustle on the 
marble pavement, snapped off in the uncon- 
scious clenching of her fingers. He went on 
quickly : 

‘*Please do not mistake me. 1 only mean 
what I say. I wronged you shamefully and 
unjustly seven years ago, and | make no ex- 
cuses for it. You were right to listen to none 
forme; right in every word you said. No 
man who ever really loved you could have 
done as I did. I thought that I loved you, 
but I was wrong in that too; and I deserve 
your scorn for my mistake. All the same, | 
ask you to forgive me to-day—and I don’t 
think you will refuse me—not because I love 
you now, little as I may have done so before, 
but because you are a good, generous-hearted 
woman, and I do not believe you would refuse 
your pardon to any one, even your worst ene- 
my, if he were dying, and asked it of you as | 
do now. When I leave here, I shall be dead 
—to you. Will you give it me before I go?” 

He was standing by her side trying to read 
an answer in her downcast face; but she did 
not turn or speak, and after a minute he said, 
with a little quiver in his strong voice : 


‘‘Am I wrong to expect it? If I am I 
won't plague you any more; but you will 


shake hands with me, at least, won't you 
Cecil 2?” 

He put out his hand and touched hers. For 
a moment, still she did not move. Then—she 
lifted her head so suddenly, that the soft 
golden hair brushed his cheek. Their fac es 
were quite close together, and her eyes were 
full ot tears—tears which rolled down her 
cheek as she put up her lips to his, and said 
his name. Only that! but before it was ut- 
tered he had put his arms round her, and was 
holding her to him, his face pressed upon 
hers. I don’t think the forgiveness was ever 
spoken after all—neither was it needed—but 
before they left the chapel, she said to him 

“If you must go, you will take me with you 
I have loved you so long, I cannot lose you 
now. Promise me, Hugh.” -And he an- 
swered : 

**I will never leave you again as long as | 
live. Heaven bless you, my love.” 

They were married three weeks later; and 
I was best man, and went down to Southamp- 
ton to see them sail; but how it had all com: 
about, even | did not know till long afterward. 
All the same, Hugh never writes to me but he 
says: ‘‘] am the happiest man in the world, 
and I owe it all to you.” 

And, upon my word, I fancy he is right! 


Latics’ Lorttolio. 


From Sunday Afternoon for M 


A MAY-FLOWER. 





BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON, 


rhe haunting spirit of the May 
inhabits all the woodland ways 
A subtle presence in the air, 
A tiner quickening everywhere, 
A presage of the royal days 
That even now are drawing near, 
When earth puts on her robe of praise, 
When perfect love doth banish fear, 
And heavy hearts are glad and gay. 


rhe dead leaves lie beneath my feet, 
But here and there come pushing through 


The lovely hints of future bloom 
Young shoots that wear an olive gloom 
Above their green eo fresh and new; 


And some are tipped with rose and pearl, 
And here in the old rendezvous, 

All blushing like a startled girl, 
I find, at last, a May-flower sweet. 


I spare it with a reverent hand, 
Far in its sheltered nook to hide 
It seems a consecrated thing, 
This first fair blossom of the Spring, 
More dear to me than all the pride 
That Summer’s lavish beauty gives 
When every sense is satistie 
A grace of soul within it lives 
A charm too deep to understand! 





For the New England Farmer. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT HOUSE CLEANING. 

Was not our respected poet either a super- 
ficial observer of mundane affairs, or else 
guilty of a wilful, as well as flagrant ana- 
chronism in fixing the melancholy days in 
November, for is it not now, in the bright 
spring days, when earth, and air, and sky, 
and all the innumerable voices of a rejoicing, 
animate creation, call upon us to rejoice, and 
joy in existence, that the tidy housewife par- 
ticularly revels in happiness, and house clean- 
ing? If there is a lover of his kind who 
would deserve the undying remembrance and 
gratitude of coming generations, let him in- 
vent some way by which these semi-annual 
turmoils may be avoided, and yet that cleanli- 
ness which is a part of—and which some 
housewives seem to think more than godlineas 
—be maintained. There is one bright side of 
house cleaning—it is a good time to go a fish- 
ing. But it is useless to argue a matter 
which was incontrovertibly settled generations 
ago, that, while the depravity of inanimate 
things remains, and misplaced matter contin- 
ues to be dirt, house cleaning is one of the 
inevitables of life—a necessary evil, and a 
sore one while it lasts. Accepting, then, this 
afiliction, which is by no means a means of 
grace, as inevitable, it remains only to devise 
some way of mitigating it, of discovering how 
house cleaning may be accomplished with the 
least possible mental, moral, and physical 
friction. 

Habit may become second nature to us, so 
that we account the means to an end, of more 
importance than the end itself. For instance, 
the childless old man straining every nerve to 
scrimp and save for spendthrift heirs to squan- 
der. In his youth he intended, by hard work, 
and a careful hoarding of his earnings—a very 
laudable ambition to become well-to-do, and 
enjoy life; but with the habit of saving, has 
grown an impossibility of enjoyment in any 
other course. 

In striving to attain the immaculateness of 
our dwellings, it is quite possible to allow the 
labor so to accumulate as to be disproportioned 
to the end to be gained. In the multitudinous 
and complex processes of housewifery, par- 
ticularly in its dull routine in the country, it 
is especially easy to allow the means to an 
end to overshadow and swallow up that end. 
Our grandmothers used to boast of their 
achievements as measured by the amount of 
spinning or weaving they could do; but mind, 
not muscle, has invented machinery which 
lightens household as well as other labors, and 
gives increased opportunities for leisure. 
Loftier themes than occupied the minds of our 
grandames should occupy the feminine mind 
of to-day, but instead, there is novel reading, 
housecleanings more abundant, fancy work, 
of which Emily Faithful has said, ‘If the 
wretched little child’s play which women call 





and 60 I let him go. 


‘fancy work,’ could at once be blotted out 
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of their existence, it would be an incalculable | 


, 


blessing ,” and lastly, but not leastly, gossip. 
‘‘A lig for legality,” I heard a woman say, 
who prided herself on being a thrifty house- 
keeper, as well as acute Yankee, as she lis- 
tened to an account of how some important 
business matter because of a legal informali- 
ty, had been invalidated ; yet she delighted to 
recount minutely, and by the half hour, the 
precise manner in which she washed her cel- 
lar stairs, and how ‘‘beautifully” they looked 
when done. Probably there is not a woman 
who has given any thought to the matter, 
however much she would scorn the imputation 
of a leaning towards ‘‘woman’s rights,” who 
has not sometimes inwardly rebelled at being 
legally ranked in the scale of intelligence be- 
low the drunken Irishman and ignorant dar- 
key. 
charge of a lack of gallantry, and bring down 
sundry arrows of feminine vengeance upon my 
head, when I say that the women of the coun- 
try need to think more, and not bow down in 
such abject servitude to house cleaning, ruf- 
fling, etc. Bruges was no doubt a very fine 
Such ex- 
cessive cleanliness might have inspired fear of 


city to admire at a safe distance. 
its women, but wouldn’t the culture which 
might have been gained in its stead have won 
for them agreater respect? ‘‘In the country, 
advantages are limited ;” says one, Circum- 
stances cannot be more adverse than they 
were for Thomas Edward, the Scotch natural- 
ist, who, a poor, uneducated shoemaker, sup- 
porting his family by daily labor at the bench, 
became an associate of one of the learned so- 
cieties ; and this he did, not by repining at his 
hard, uncongenial lot, but by simply studying 
What- 


ever Infinity has seen fit to create, is surely 


the things which lay nearest home. 


not unworthy of our study, and in the good 


time coming, 


whoever chooses to enlarge bis 
or her intellect by studying the innumerable 
and matchless processes of nature, will not be 
deemed what the French term an impracticable. 

Many a woman repines at her lot, and 
wishes, oh, so longingly, that riches were 
vouchsafed to her, that she might visit the sea 
shore. Every place, as well as condition, has 
its disadvantages. Let her picture in her 
mind’s eye, the long barren beaches of daz- 
zling, treeless sand,the forlorn, forsaken look- 
ing shore of weather beaten rocks; read the 
weird tale of Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner,” 
and then look with content upon our inland 
of dense shades and luxuriant verdure. It is 
a sin to allow any labor or care so to exhaust 
one’s time and strength, as to have no time or 
disposition to drink in the sweet and tonic in- 
fluences of this beautiful season of the year. 

The woods, a luxury without cost, and at 
our own doors, offer unusual attractions at 
this season, and are becoming more and more 
appreciated. They are as another world, and 
their stillness, broken only by the note of 
some strange bird, or the scampering of the 
agile squirrel, invites to the refreshment and 
renewal which they afford. Here the lichen 
subsisting solely upon air, and first to clothe 
the rocks when order was issuing out of chaos, 
grows in all its humble beauty. Here, too, is 
the moss, the probable successor of the lichen 
in point of time, antediluvian, and ‘‘vastly old 
beyond tradition’s breath ,” and the feathery 
fern, so exquisite in its graceful beauty, that 
Thoreau, poet that he was, said of it, ‘*God 
made the fern to show what beauty can rest in 
a leaf.” 

In the coming years, when those who are 
now little children, shall have entered upon 
the stage of manhood and womanhood, they 
will regard their mothers, whose minds have 


been kept in a receptive and growing state, 


with an added affection and respect, although | 
| 


that receptiveness and consequent mental ad- 
vancement, shall have been gained at the ex- 
pense of a little scrubbing or a few trimmings. 


May 20, 1877. H. 





TOO MUCH DECORATION. 

Ladies who live in the country are particu- 
larly liable to ‘‘overdo” their decoration. 
rhey get many a hint of beautiful objects that 
can be made with little trouble, from maga 
zines and papers, and they must needs try 
their skill in constructing the pretty knick- 
knacks. Sometimes a beautitul ornament 
is thus made; but many times the lack of the 
needful material, so easily procured in the 
city, but so difficult to tind in the country, 
will cause a poor imitation of what was de- 
signed to be a ‘‘thing of beauty.” We might 
Ite many example s of this enthusiastic pur 
suit of various kinds of fancy-work—worsted- 
work, tor instance. We shudder to think of 
the time spent,—wasted,—the eyes ruined, 
over ugly pieces of embroidery,—ottomans, 
pillows, slipp rs, ete. 

Just now the mania is for painting upon 
pottery. With able instruction this enthu- 
siasm “might be turned into good channels. 
But what shall be said of that invention of 
some mediocre mind—the pasting upon gin- 
ger-jars of cheap and tawdry pictures? 
When we see our shelves and tables covered 
with these vases, match-safes, cigar-holders, 
&c., and know that, from regard to the feel- 
ings of the young artists, these must be 
placed in a conspicuous position and favorable 
light, we are in danger of wishing that all 
pottery could be buried so deep in the ground 
that even indefatigable Schliemann could not 
unearth it. 

A parlor ought not to be littered with such 
trifles. Better a few good and not costly pic- 
tures, such as engravings, or Braun's auto- 
types of celebrated paintings, in inexpensive 
frames ;, ornaments sparingly used, but beau- 
tiful in themselves and from association; a 
very few thrifty plants, not too delicate, but 
those that will give plenty of flowers and will 
not require all the sunshine; best of all, good 
books in plain cases. Leave space for the 
new volume and the magazine upon the table, 
and for the bright evening lamp; space upon 
the floor for the children’s toys, and for them- 
selves to frolic; and let not even the honest 
dog or the gentle cat be banished lest they 
break or mar some frail piece of fancy work. 
So shall we be kept from the worry and care 
of too many treasures, and find time for read- 
ing, for study, for play with the little ones, 
and perhaps for practicing at times the almost 
lost art of plain sewing.—‘‘Home and Socie- 
ty 3” Scribner for May. 








Aivertisements. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


1 fm ACRES DEVOTED TO STRAWBER- 
») RIES; over 30 varieties. The finest and most 
extensive stock in the New England States. 18 new 
kinds added to my list this season. Catalogue and 
price list free. CHARLES 8. PRATT, 

7tls No. Reading, Mass. 

SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
W ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.-- 

Well-known throughout New England as the 

WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 

og TAPE, \ in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2% 
reels for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market — for goods of equal quality. 
ly12 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


to 8 inches wide, on 


FARMERS, 
YLARK’S HAY CARRIER WILL UN- 
load a ton of hay in three to five minutes. Entire 
satisfaction guaranteed. Sent ontrial. Circulars sent 
on application. Address CLARK & SCOTT, Bridge 
_Y. 





DR. PIERCE'S 
STANDARD 
REMEDIES 


Are not advertised as “cure-alls,” but are specifics in 
the diseases for which they are recommended. 


NATURAL SELECTION. 


Investigators of natural science have demonstrated 
beyond controversy, that throughout the animal kin 
dom the “survival of the fittest” is the only law that 
vouchsafes thrift and perpetuity. Does not the same 


| principle govern the commercial prosperity of man? 


I doubt not I shall subject myself to the | 
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‘Golden Medical 


An inferior cannot supersede a superior article. B 
reason of superior merit, Dr. Pierce’s Standard Medi- 
cines have outrivaled all others. Their sale in the 
United States alone exceeds one million dollars per 
annum, while the amount exported foots up to sev. 
eral hundred thousand more. No business could grow 
to such gigantic proportions and rest upon any other 
basis than that of merit. 


DR. SAG 
Catarrh Remedy 


Is Pleasant to Use. 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Its Cures extend over a period of 20 ycars, 
64 . 


DR. SAGE’ 
Catarrh Remedy 


Its sale constantly increases, 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Cures by its Mild, Soothing Bijfect. 
DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Cures 


9 ‘ 
4 kh 


**Cold in Head” and Catarrh, or 


VOzana, 
AN OPEN LETTER. 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
» April 2, 1877 


your paper reports 
rh, lam induced to 


ROCKPORT, Mass 
Having read in 
cures 


Mr. Eviror 
of the remarkable 


of catar 







tell “‘what I know about catarrh,” and I taney the 
“snuff” and *‘inhaling-tube” makers (mere dollar grab- 
bers) would be glad if the ould emblazon a similar 
cure in the papers. For 26 years 1 suffered with ca 
tarrh The nasal passages becann completely closed 
“Snull, ‘dust “ashes “inhauling-tubes,” and 
“sticks,” wouldn't work, though at intervals | would 
sniff up the so-called catarr! null, untill became a 
valuable tester for such med I gradually grew 
worse, and no one can know how much | suffered or 
what a miserable being | was. My head ached over 
my eyes so that! was confined to my bed for many 
successive days, suffering the 1 intense pain, which 
at one time lasted continuous for 168 hours All 
sense of smell and taste gor ¥ id hearing im 
paired, body shrunken and weakened, nervous system 
shattered, and constitution broken, and | was hawking 
and spitting seven-eighths of the time | prayed for 
death to relieve me of my suffering A favorable no 
tice in your paper of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy in- 
duced me to purchase a package, and use it with Dr 
Pierce’s Nasal Douche, which applies the remedy by 
hydrostatic pressure, the only way compatible with 
cOmMMON sense Well, } it did not cure me 
in three-fourths of n one hour or month, 
but in less than eig relieved, and in 
three months entir and have remained so 
for over sixteen months | using the Catarrh 
Remedy, I used Dr. Vierce len Medical Discov 
ery to purify my blood and strengthen my stomach. | 
also kept my liver active and bowels regular by the 
use Of his Pleasant Purga Pellets. If my experi 
ence will induce othe erers to seek the same 
means of relief, this letter will have answered its pur 
pose Yours truly, Ss. D. REMIK k. 
A CLOUD OF WITNESSES, 

rhe following named parties are among the thou 
sands who have been cured atarrh by the use of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 

A. I. Downs, New Geneva, l’a.; D... Brown, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; E. C. Lewis, Rutland, Vt.; Levi Springer, 
Nettle Lake, Ohio; Chas. Norcrop, North Chestertield, 
Me.; Milton Jones, Seriba, N. ¥ J}. h. Miller, Bridg 
er Station, Wyo I ¢ Merrimas Logansport, 
Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, Ind.; J. W. Bailey, 
rremont, Pa.; H. B. Ayres, La Porte, Ind.; Jessie M 
Sears, Ft. Branch, Ind.; L. Williams, Canton, Mo.; 
W. A. Thayer, Onarga, I1.; 8. B. Nichols, Jr., Gal 
veston, Texas; Jonas F. Reinert, Stonesville, Pa.; 
S. W. Lusk, MeFarland, Wis Johnson Williama, 
Helmick, Ohio; Mrs. M 4. Currey, Trenton, Tenn.; 
J. G. Joslin, Keene, N. H A. J. Cusper, Table Rock, 
W. Va.; Louis Anders, Gaysport, O C. H. Chase 
Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. He Haight, fsan Francisco, 
Cal.; Mra. | M. Ga iwrence eN.Y.:; W 
J. Graham, Ade lowa; A. O. Smith, Newman, Ga.; 
Chas. | tice, Ba i Mad Jesse M. Sears, Car 
lisle, Ind Da B. M rt. W e, Ind., Mra. 
Minnie Arnaise, 200 Delas Street, New York; H. 
W. Hall, Hasting Mic Wim. F. Marston, Lowell, 
Mass.; I. W. Koberts, Maricopa, Ariz.; Chas. 8. D 
laney, Harr urg, l’a M. ¢ Cole, Lowell, Mase 
Mrs. ( J. Spurtin, Ca en, Ala.; Chas. F. Kaw, 
Fredericktown, © Mrs. Lucy Hunter, Farmington, 
ill.; Capt. E. J. 8 g, Camp Stambaugh, Wyo.; 
I. W. Tracy, Stes ut Kock, lowa; Mrs. Lydia 
Waite, Si) a aso M. Peck, Junction City, 
Mont.; Her bbe ba Cal.; | I’. Cummings, 
Rantoul, Lil Ss. | J ‘ ( aris n, Four Corners, 
N. ¥.; Geo. F. Ha l Cal Wor I Bartrie, 
Sterling, Va.; H. H. } 4s Venn Street, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; J. K. Jackman, Sanue Depot, Ky.. 
Henry Zobrist, Geneva, N. Y Miss Hattie Parrott 
Montgomery, Ohi L. Ledbrook, Chatham, IIL; 8. 
Bb. MeCoy, Nashport, ¢ W. W. Warner, North 
Jackson, Mich.; Miss Ma A. Winne, Darien, Wis., 
John Ziegler, Carlisle Sprin Pa.; James Tompkina 
St. Cloud, Minun.; Enoch Due lawnee City, Neb., 
Jose ph T. Miller, Xenia, Ohi s. Bb. Nichole, Galves- 
ton, Texas Hi. | Laird, Upper Alton, Ll., Johs 
Davis, Pri scot Ar Mr Nan Giraham, Forest 
Cove, Ureg 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Alterative, or 


Golden Medical Ciscovery 


Is Pectoral, 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is a Cholagogue, or 


Blood-cleansing, 


Liver Stimulant, 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Tonic. 


Discovery 








By reason of its Alterative prope res’ Diseases 
of the Blood and Sk ‘ r hing’s Evil; 
Pumors; Uleers, or Old Sor ‘ es; Pimples; 
and Eruptions. By virtue of it ectoral properties, it 
cures Bronchial, Thr ing Affections; In- 
cipient Consumption ; vhs; and Chronie 
Laryngitis. Its (©) es render it an 
unequaled remed I . ss; Torpid Liver, or 
“Liver Complaint ;” and its Tonic properties make it 
equally efficacious in curing Indigestion, Loss of Appe 
tite, and Dyspepsia 

W here the skin is sallow and covered with blotches 
and pimples, or where there are scrofulous swellings 
and affections, a few bottles of Golden Medical Discov- 
ery will effect an entire cure If you feel dull, drowsy, 
deDilitated, have sallow color of skin, or yellowish- 
brown spots on face or body, frequent headache or 
dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chills 
alternated with hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy 
forebodings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, 
you are sullering from Jorpid Liver, or “ Biliousness.” 
In many cases of “Liver Complaint,” only part of 
these symptoms are experienced. As a remedy for all 
such cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 
no equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy 
THE PEOPLE’S MEDICAL SERVANT. 

Dr. R. V. Pience is the sole proprietor and manu. 
facturer of the foregoing reme‘lies, all of which are 
sold by druggists. He is also the Author of the Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, a work of nearly 
one thousand pages, with two hundred and eighty-two 


wood engravings vlored plates. He has already 


sold of this popular work 


Over 100,000 Copies! ! 
PRICE (Post-paid) $1.50. 
Address mn. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
13tt World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


and ¢ 


Salary. Suiesmen wanted to sellout 
Staple Goods to deale 4. No peddling. 
$1200 Expenses paid, Permanent employ 
ment. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
3, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincianad, @ 
KNOW BY READING AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 
ever issued, entitled SELF-PRI 
BERVATION. Price only #1. 
THYSELF Sent by mail on receipt of price . 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality, 
Premature Decline, Nervous and 
less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original preseri; 
tiona, any one of which is worth the price of th h 


contained in the best medical book 
Physical Debility, and the end 
re bOOk. 


This book was written by the most extensive and 
probably the most skilful practitioner in America, to 
whom was awarded a gold and jewelled medal by the 
once. Address 


National Medica! Association 

A Pamphiet, illustrated with HEAL 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 

ly47 joston, Mass. 


the very finest Steel Engravings 
—a marvel of art and beanty 


sent FREE to all. Send for it at 





water, N. Steowld 
Allen's Pian " i $ 
* are standard aeeiete hota, Bee4, Or itis. and, ines! Host n 
¥. Ce Lnstitute Silver, Erfurt, Germany, and other medals. Sold separate or combined; 
the combined tool (Agriculturist Premium,) is greatly improved for 1878. PRICES 
much reduced. THK PLANET JR. HORSE HOE, popular in 1877, is perfect 
ed for 1878. Wrought bolted frame, polished cast steel teeth, patent clevis, et Our 
— - catalogue IS FREE. 8. L. ALLEN & CO., No. 220 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUR IMPERIAL CA 
1 Lady's Roman — and Locket, | 1 
1 Lady's Fine Gold-plate Set. 1 Be ; 
1 Pale Fine Gold-plate Steere Dettene, dy ote 
Je warrant to be exactly as resented b. 
On receipt of One inv ve will sen 
beautiful morocco casket, to any add 
Having pee of Se Im 
particular piece being equally as 
When we say the articles of elry 
at he ee. we 8) 


And New Illustrated Catalogue, with instructions how to become Ag 


PATENTED, 


SKET CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
Pair Lafy’s Fine Gold-place Braceic: 


1 Fine Gold plate Collar Button, 
the engravings, and to stand the 

this grand array of elegant jewelry, securely packed '9 & 
ress, py mel or express, free. 


con 
from actual knowledge.—Cincinnat) 
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ts. | 1 Fine Gold-piate Cameo Ring. a © 
1 Fine Goid-piate Ring, ener 4 “Prieedship- 
1 Fine G e Plain Ring 

° test of solid gold. 


on We lust say the articles are very pretty, eac2 
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as are sold in sae e jewelry stores. — Editors ILome and Farm 
n the 


mperial Casket are beautiful, and marve!ous 
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The most wonderful collection of jewelry haweever beheld for $1.— Boston G 
o! 
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An honorable house, entit! 
‘The responsibilit ona standing-cfineteciena dos 


Jewelry Co. 


lobe. 
their _ rons.—Christian Advocate, , 
unquestionable,—Tarran, McKiLior 4 CO 
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BTEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0» 
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